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MY DREAM. 





T.ast even my dream was of fairy land, 

There I roamed at will with an elfin band, 

In the dawning spring ; and valley and dell 
Were teeming with beauty no tongue can tell. 
The budding branch and newly born flower, 
Betokened the advent of summer’s hour ; 

On the green hill side stood a cottage grey, 
Whose portal was reached by a winding way, 
Where the primrose reared its humble head, 
And the bright daisy fringed its border bed, 
Where the song-birds trilled on the leafy bough, 
And the mountain torrent rushed on below-- 
Bounding and dashing like first love wild, 

Or the mirthful pranks of an o’er-joyed child. 
In her mantle of dew was Nature drest, 

‘And all, all looked like the ‘isles of the blest.” 
Tending the young rose and myrtle was seen 
The angelic form of a fairy queen. 

Her radiant face beamed with.sweetness then ; 
Said she, ‘‘ You are far from the haunts of men, 
The spirit of love is our ruler here, 

And of envy or sorrow we have no fear. 

Oh,. how I rejoice in my soul you’ve come— 
Let me welcome the wand’ring exile home !” 
Her fingers they played in her tangled hair, 

As it floated in golden clusters there, 

And her song of gladness arose on high 

Like the. worship of music to the sky ;— 

As a vision she glided faintly away, 

And the gloom of night touched the sunlit day. 
She changed, and her tresses she backward threw ; 
Good angels! that fairy queen--it was you ! 


CHARLES Stuart Murrar. 
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HEAVILY HIT. 


By VALERIE ST. JAMES. 
—»—— 


CHAPTER XXII. 


BASVILLE, C.W. 


There is nowhere in the whole range of human dis- 
comforts any state of things so utterly uncomfortable as 
the general thaw at the end of a Canadian winter. For 
a long time the thick snow and ice which enclose entire 
nature are stubborn, and resist bravely any attempt of 
the re-invigorated sun to meet them. The monarch of 
day mounts brilliantly up into the blue zenith and 
scatters his ray-bolts at the white expanse; but fora 
time in vain—the frost crystals glitter unwateringly in 
his strongest beams, and the snow remains filled up in 
the ditches and against the forest trees. Again and 
again the sun returns to the charge—his assaults wax 
bolder and more telling—and at last frost and snow give 
way. Then come trouble and discontent with a will. 
The brown earth begins to show in patches through the 
white, and it is found impossible to use the sleighs with 
their tinkling harness; whilst on the other hand the 
hard frost, still not entirely away, is troublous to the 
safety and swiftness of wheeled conveyances. But it is 
the pedestrian who most thoroughly can appreciate the 
change from a Canadian winter to spring. There is a 
curious piece of natural history attached to some of 
the Alps—that on their summit lie the eternal snows, 
and at their base bloom gentle flowers. So, reversing 
the order of climate, it may be said that the head of the 
Canadian pedestrian moves in hot summer (for the 
springs come mellow and warm), whilst his feet tread 
in the chills of undeniable winter. 

On the whole the discomfort is greatest in a new 
village of Canada. It is bad enough, this commingling 
of seasons, in the country, bad in regularly paved towns 

even, but wholly abominable where wuch traffic of 











horses, wagons, and human beings passes over the 
earthen floor of a new settlement. 

Basville on the Bass river, in the interior of Canada 
West, was undergoing the pleasant transition process 
just described. It was a flourishing place, Basville, 
and may be taken as a type of many more such villages 
in Canada West. The village was built on a bluff, 
round which rolled the dark and sluggish Bass, hemmed 
in by a dreary monotony of firs, and for the most part 
bankless, oozing into fens through the forest on either 
side. Basville, laying some eighty miles back from 
Lake Ontario, or, as it is called, “ the front,’’ was con- 
sidered a rough kind of place in the province. Cer- 
tainly it was not a choice spot to look at, even hau the 
summer dried up the thick brown mud of the streets, 
To begin with, the Bass bore no pleasant reputation for 
healthiness, seething in the powerful light and sending 
up miasma wholesale into the village on the bluff. If 
Jorker’s Court was bad with its hot canal, then was 
Basville a thousand times worse. 

The village itself was composed entirely of ieohe 
houses, wood being a staple commodity of the township. 
These erections being burnt down after a short-lived 
existence, as a rule, the owners seldom went to the ex- 
pense of painting them, an economy not enhancing the 
beauty of their appearance much. Socially, Basville 
was in a transition state (figuratively speaking) from 
the winter of barbarism to the spring-time of civiliza- 
tion. Three-fourths of the inhabitants were Irish, 
terrible fellows for secret societies and skirmishes with 
péaceable Protestants. There was a feeble magistracy, 
which never took any particular shape or form in public 
matters for lack of an executive to carry out their rule. 
Indeed, policemen, or substitutes for such, would 
scarce have been tolerated in Basville. Father Timlin, 
the-Priest' was ex officio guardian of the public peace in 
Basville, and his parishioners stood in wholesome awe 
of the reverend gentleman, who would think nothing of 
stepping into a general row and collaring the ringleaders 
on the spot. 

Indeed, from a religious point of view, little was to be 
said in favour of Basville. Protestant clergymen were 
very scarce. One or two curates had been despatched 
from the front as missionaries, to officiate in a very 
primitive wooden church ; but they never stayed above 
a fortnight, and returned home, being unwilling to 
suffer martyrdom. Thus the morals of Basville were 
not a very active principle in the bosoms of the inhabit- 
ants, who, in a word, ran as much chance of retreating 
into barbarism as the district of emerging into civiliza- 
tion. 

It was twilight after a hot spring day overhead, and a 
number of Basville loungers were gathered on the 
wooden side-paih of Jewett’s Hotel, a timber house of 
call of no great size or beauty, standing in the centre 
of the one main street. 

‘‘Stage’s late to-night,” said a burley man, clothed in 
a rough frieze, which by the way was the common attire 
in Basville; ‘but the roads are uncommon bad. I 
went as far as Plasker’s this arternoon, and my nag was 
the purtiest sight of mud you ever seen by the time I 
got her in stable again.” 

“ Ah! you should have seen the English mail coaches 
in my time,” sighed a very small and very corpulent old 
countryman, with the remnants of better days about 
him, “ bless you, it was bew-tiful to see ’em a spanking 
along of a winter's afternoon. But that’s all gone 
now.” 

“Spectin’ anything to-night? Mr. Keenan?” asked 
Jewett, the innkeeper, addressing the burly man. Mr. 
Jewett himself was a spare Canadian of the frog colour 
—a good deal of green and yellow about his visage ; 
‘she'll be here presently, I thins soy the — 8 
given a little way down ne 5 











‘“T'm waitin’ fur my new clerk.” 

“Oh! you're getting one for poor Tom Henderwick ?” 

Poor Tom Henderwick, late of Mr. Keenan’s general 
store, had gone to the front smitten with dumb ague, 
not an uncommon illness in Basville. 

“Yes! I wrote down to Scott to pick out some new 
arrival—I like to have the fust o’ fresh men—an' send 
him to me. And Scott wrote to-day that he’s to be here 
with the stage.” 

**Where does he hail from, eh?” 

“Dunno. ‘Spose old — 
of Heath.” 

“Ah! the old country’s the thing,” Somnasia the little 
fat Englishman to the company generally. ‘ They 
have everything there that you have got here, and 
there’s a deal there you haven't got here.. Clerks for 
instance—case in point.” 

“Here she comes!” cried a lounger, as the dull 
tan-tara of a tin horn was wafted to the ears of the 
group. Nearer came the blowing, and still nearer, 
till a team of four smoking horses, with little harness 
beyond a collar and traces, came along the street, toiling 
knee deep in the mud, The stage-coach was a clumsy 
waggon, with a black canvas roofing, open at the sides. 
The mail-bags were innocently tied on to a grating at 
the rear of the vehicle. 

There were several passengers, all recognised by the 
group as they alit from their bare wooden seats, and 
rushed to the bar-room for liquid refreshment after 
their journey. One was a stranger however, and Mr. 
Keenan pounced on him at once. 

“ By the name of Heath, I fancy?” 

“Yes, sir, that’s my name,” answered George, “ I've 
brought a letter to you from Mr. Scott, here it is sir.” 

“ All right,” replied Mr. Keenan, pocketing the letter, 
“come in and liquor after your drive. Thundering 
rough drive, I s’pose now?” 

“ Well it wasn’t very smooth going, sir, but obliged 
to you all the same, I don’t taste drink.” 

No, not since that night, months ago, in Spicer-street. 
Mr. Keenan who was a native Basvillian of Irish ex- 
traction, upon hearing George's statement that he did 
not drink, looked upon his new clerk with the most 
intense and unfeigned amazement. 

“Eh! what—did—you—say?” 

* Tdon’t taste drink, sir. I think it’s a bad thing at any 
time, and I have seen it do so much hurt, that I couldn't 
taste it without a shudder.” 

** Don’t—liquor—eh ?” 

Mr. Keenan was just beginning to realize the whole 
extent of the marvel. Here was an intending inhabitant 
Basville who didn’t liquor. 

“No, sir,” replied George, who had been long enough 
in Canada to feel that he was rather exceptional in his 
tastes. Mr. Keenan thereupon went up to the bar (the 
room was a smokey, store-ornamented, liquor-smelling 
place, hung round with placards,) saying to the room, 
which was pretty full, 

“Come along Bumbleberry, Kemp, you old hoss— 
Britton, Allanby, come up Dogherty.”’ 

Going over nearly the entire company who rose as 
their names were called and marched up to the bar, 
George understood the custom, nearly peculiar to 
America, which demands in strict etiquette that no man 
shall drink in a bar-room without inviting all his friends 
who happen to be present, to partake with him. The 
most casual acquaintance immediately extends the 
drinking franchise to its object. As Mr. Jewett in 
person was pouring out the bitters and setting decanters 
and glasses before each consumer, he observed a rough- 
looking settler from an outlying township sitting 
moodily in a corner. Upon which Mr. Jewett cried out 
to him— 


‘*'*Zekiel! Come hyar, ’Zekiel! " 
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The rough-looking settler, grasping a team whip, 
advanced to the festive scene. 

“Mr, Keenan,” said Jewett, from behind his bar, 
“allow me, sir, to make known to you Mr. ’Zekiel 
Sandy,” upon which the two bowed to each other, and 
by virtue of the introduction, Mr. Keenan was bound 
to ask Mr. Sandy what he would have, and Mr. Sandy 
graciously informed Mr. Keenan and Mr. Jewett that 
he would take a whisky cock-tail, which was accordingly 
placed at his disposal. 

George sat himself weariedly down cn a bench, 
whilst his master was discharging his duty to Society at 
the bar. He looked paler and more care-worn than 
when he had left Ruddibourne—emigration at any time, 
and more particularly under such circumstances as he 
had been placed in when he left, has no florid tendencies 
towards enlivening the features. George Heath had 
now been some four months in the country, the greater 
part of which time he had spent in a store down in one 
of the Lake Towns. But his experience had been so 
very limited in the details of shopkeeping before he 
came out, that he was feign to seek employment where 
his capabilities would betier fit him for the work. As 
for factory-labour, he found that his education, from 
the moment his foot touched the colony, placed him 
far above it in its operative-aspects, aad he turned his 
attention in consequence to a higher department of 
work, 

His late employer at the Front had an opportunity 
of recommending George, with whose steadiness and 
general knowledge he was very well satisfied, to Mr. 
Keenan at Basville, and the issue of the negotiation 
was George's arrival in the stage-coach to take the 
general management of that gentleman's store. 

On the conclusion of Mr. Keenan’s treat, another 
of the party immediately elevated himself into the 
position of host, and invited his companions to another 
general drink, an invitation which was cordially 
accepted. This terminated the proceedings for the 
time being, and,Keenan came up to his new-clerk. 

** Now, then, George—that’s it, isn’t it? well, I’m all 
ready now. Come along, and I'll show you your place. 
Jewett, send round one of your fellows with my clerk's 
box.” 

Mr. Jewett promised faithful compliance with this 
order, and George gladly followéd his new master out 
of the fetid atmosphere of the bar-room. Walking 
gingerly along the unstable footpath for about a hundred 
yards, they arrived at a white wooden building with a 
verandah, and a draught-board painted up the front in 
brilliant lozenges of red and white. 

“ Here we are,” said Mr. Keenan, producing a key 
“that’s my store—it’s called the Chequers. S’pose 
that skunk, Flare, is off to bed already.” 

By this, he had opened the door, and they passed into 
a dark room, fragrant with the fragrance of a Canadian 
general shop. Carefully picking their way by barrels 
and scythes and such dangerous impediments, they 
arrived at a wooden trap, not worth the title of stair. 

“Mind how you go up here. Its a caution, this 
ladder is, anyhow.” 

When they reached the landing-place a dim light 
shone out from under an exceedingly ill-fitted door 
which Keenan opened. On entering the room, George 
found it was a sort of general warehouse for odd and 
end goods. A number of kegs stood around the sides,— 
carpetings and ready-made clothes were strown about, 
and a quantity of provisions infused a powerful flavour 
into the air. The light proceeded from a candle, stuck, 
much after the fashion of Jorker’s Rents, into a beer 
bottle. 

Their entrance disturbed a man who was comfortably 
reclining on an extempore bed of ready-made clothes 
in one corner. 


ready-made clothes and staring with one eye at George. 
“ Aint nothin’ to do else. So you've come up in the 
stage? Doosid roads, I fancy, ah !” 
“ Very bad, indeed, after our English roads,” answered 
“Really? well,now! But ‘tis a great country, Canada, 
if it was only fenced in,” remarked Flare; at wiish, 
being a pan ee oe Cy Ie ee 





“Well, what’s to be did!” enquired Flare, after a 
pause. ‘Shall I fetch anything, eh?” 

“Yes, of course, and be spry about it,” said Keenan, | 
sitting down on a keg. ‘“ Make yourself at home, George, 
and he'll be back again in five York minutes.” 

This alluded to Mr. Flare’s disappearance, in a light 
nocturnal costume down the trap. Mr. Keenan had 
foretold rightly, for he immediately reappeared with a 
measure of spirits, and a brace of new tumblers, from 
the stock, in which floated some bits of the packing 
straw. 

“Now, then, go ahead,” cried Flare, filling one of 
the tumblers half full of whisky, and handing it to 
George, who declined it. 

“Oh! I’d forgot,” said Keenan, explaining to Flare ; 
* but he don’t drink—don’t taste anything.” 

“ No, Idon’t take any drink ; thank’ee,” corroborated 


If Mr. Keenan had been astonished at Jewett’s, Mr. 
Flare was more profoundly amazed on the present 
occasion. 

«* What ! you—don’t—drink—nothin’ !—Well—I cave 
in, after that—I do. Here then! you go on.” 

And Mr. Keenan went on accordingly, with much 
unction, to drain the raw spirit ; an example followed by 
Flare, with the complimentary toast to George, ‘‘ Here’s 
luck.” After the oblation had been gone through, Mr. 
Flare enquired of Mr. Keenan, 

“ Have a hand?” 

“Don’t mind. What’ll it be?” 

* All fours ; quarter each game.” 

“Quarter? Say a do 

“Very well—you're on. You play high-low-Jack, in 
course?” enquired Flare, in the night-gown, of the 
newly arrived George, sitting nodding on a bale of 
cotton cloth. 

“No, I don’t. I never did play cards; and I'm 
afraid I shall never bring myself to learn !" 

Mr. Flare paused in the act of shuffling the greasiest 
pack of cards that ever was seen, in order to have a 
perfectly uninterrupted stare at the new arrival. But 
this time he was too much surprised to make any 
remark. He thought, however, that he was going to 
have a pleasant neighbour in the store. Tho owner 
himself was rather amazed at the unfolding traits of 
character which marked his new clerk,—it was some- 
thing sttegtioer now tx Basile. 

«s Besides,” added George, in self defence, ‘I’m too 
much done up for anything but bed, I’m afraid.” 

“ Ah! very true,” said Keenan, “ just make yourself 
a place somewhere with the clothes, and go to roost ; 
never mind us.” 

This was a general recommendation, and George was 
somewhat at a loss to follow it out. However, do at 
Rome—the proverb is old; and-he fell to gathering a 
pile of coats and trousers, after the model of Mr. 
Flare’s bed. The next point was a difficult one— 
whether to undress or no. George hated promiscuous 
living in such a way—destructive of all privacy, and 
often of all religious and moral feeling. It was one 
crying evil in Ruddibourne, this pigging together with 
an utter disregard to all the privileges of private feeling. 
Happily he recollected that his trank had not arrived 
from the hotel, so he stretched his tired limbs on the 
top of the clothes, and fell soon into a drowsy state 

No night is so tryingly sad and embittered than the 
first spent far away from home and friends. George 
had never realized the feeling so strongly as he did 
lying on the floor of Mr. Keenan’s ware-room. Hitherto 
he had been housed and treated much in the old 
country style, and his experience had merely extended 
to such as himself; but at Basville it was a different 
sensation. He felt dreadfully alone in the world, 
amongst uncongenial natures, far from any friend, and 
with all his troubles before him. But better thoughts 
came into his soul. 

“ High—low—and the game. That's out!” 

One trust in heaven. Sure. 

«—and a quarter. You lost the last. That's three 
dollars neat.”’ 

One love on earth. True. And so the night passed 
on. George got more and more drowsy, and the ejacu- 
lations of the players, and the sound of the falling cards 
fell faintly and more faintly on his ear. 

Towards midnight he awoke from a dream of familiar 
faces, to find himself in a dark foreign room. Arising 
from his pallet, George walked across the floor to the 
window and looked out. st mcineragertie h oo 
with a young Canadian moon sailing grandly aloft. 
Through the crevices of the woodwork, « long clear 





shrill whistle came startling on George's ear. ‘Twas 
too powerful, too prolonged for a mere human whistle, 
and he crept wonderingly back to roost. Afterwards he 
came to be familiar with the Marsh-frog, that shrill 
Nightingale of Canadian fens. 





CHAPTER XXIII. 
PRANCER TURNED ESSAYIST. 


There existed in Ruddibourne a Branch of the 
Mothers-in-Israel Association, a Dorcas’ Society for the 
relief of indigent and otherways distressed females. 
The Mothers-in-Israel (President, Mrs. Ptolemy Paul), 
assembled likewise about once a month in order to 
advise together on points affecting the social feminine 
economy. On the whole these Meetings were very 
harmonious except when the Lady President introduced 
debateable dicta from Macaulay, a weakness she had, 
when there would ensue much matronly diversity of 
sentiment. But, with such pardonable intrusions of 
alien matter, the Mothers-in-Israel were still a very 
important and flourishing body in Ruddibourne, remit- 
ting annual sums of magnitude to the Parent Society. 
In general, country branches of benevolent institutions 
act as feeders of their parent Association who is sup- 
posed to stand more in need of eleemosynary contribu- 
butions than they do. 

As Prancer was toasting her toes at the kitchen fire 
one April evening, and ruminating on the possible 
whereabouts of George Heath who had never written 
to anybody since he left, the door was opened, and Mrs. 
Ptolemy, new from the presidential chair of the 
Mothers-in-Israel, presented herself to Prancer’s gaze 
directed over her shoulder. 

“Oh, Jessie, a thought has just occurred to me—as I 
was walking along the street—and I said to myself it’s 
the very thing for Jessie, of course she may find some 
difficulty at first—but it will soon wear off—for wo 
never know what we can do till we try—and after all 
its just intended for the like of you—” 

Prancer had a feeble agony in connection with some 
proposed new medical treatment—thought she might 
be experimented upon. 

‘+__for the like or you. Well, to-night Mrs. Blum- 
mins, the secretary—and how that woman can pretend 
that her great, bloated child is healthy, besides I know 
what her views are upon teething—but she announced 
to the members this evening—it was a very full meeting 
considering that there’s measles about,—that a notice 
had been sent down from the Head Society—and it’s 
just about this notice that I’ve come to talk to you.” 

“Yes, M’m,” assented Prancer, not altogether re- 
assured as to Mrs. Ptolemy’s intentions. 

“‘ But before I go further, Jessie, have you given 
Master Gosling his posset—I'm sure that ba-ay’s always 
ailing in this damp weather—” 

“ Yes, M’m. He took it just before going to bed.” 

«« And Master Boulter was to have a sweat—” 

*¢ Please M’m—” 

* You don’t mean to say, Jessie, that he has not got 
his sweat—that precious ba-ay—and me promising to 
his uncle—he came in last time he was in Ruddibourne 
—and took a glass of Clary wine, and I wish I had some 
more of it, but the season will soon be round again— 
now, Jessie, this is not trustworthy—” 

“ But please, M’m,” cried Prancer, desperately, ‘‘ he 
wouldn't. No, not if I was to go down on my bended 
kmees would he go in the chair. He said he wasn’t 
going to be roasted like an engine.” 

“Indian, Jessie—I think you must have been lenient 
with him—” 

“ Me, M’m! not I, M’m—but I wasn’t able, for him. 
Master Boulter’s getting very strong, M’m, on these 

” 


Artful Prancer! Mrs. Ptolemy relaxed her brows, 
and, whilst she stiii shook a disapproval out of her 
bonnet, said no more about the sweat, although she 
made a knot in her mind that Master Boulter should not 
get past his beauty sleep without a pilgrimage to phe 
Delphic shrine. 

« But as I was saying,” resumed Mrs. Ptolemy, ‘the 
notice we had sent us this evening was about a Prize 
Eseay—do you understand, Jessio—a Prize Essay?” 

« No, M’m,” slowly answered Prancer. ‘ Not quite.” 

Well Jessie, you will understand presently. The 
Head Society offer a prize—a sum of money—for the 
best essay—an essay is a written account of anything, 
Sessie— 


“ Oh, I see,” cried Prancer, delighted to show her 
quick “* a sort of pass-book |” 
“No no—nothing of the kind—really you're very 
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stupid Jessie—an essay is suppose I discover a new 
system of curing diseases, do you understand ? ” 
“Yes, M’m, a brimstone sweat,” explained Prancer, 


quite readily. 

* Well, that will do,” said the complacent discoverer 
of that panacea; ‘‘ suppose then I write a description of 
it, and how it works, and all about it—that’s an essay.” 

“Qh! that’s an essay,” echoed Prancer, vaguely, 
“Yes, M’m.” 

« Now the United Mothers-in-Israel Association wish 
an essay to be written by servant girls only—such as 

the best one will get the prize. Now I 
wish you—as I was just saying to myself, Well here is 
an opportunity for Jessie to improve herself, and 
perhaps realize the sum of money—I want you to try 
for the prize.” 

* But please, M’m, I can’t say anythink about the 
brimstone sweat, only that the boys do cry so.” 

“Tute—I was forgetting,” ejaculated Mrs. Ptolemy, 
in her upper gamut clarionet stop, “‘ that was merely an 
illustration, Jessie, you’re not to write about it—perhaps 
the day will come when I will do that myself—but its 
about your own class—here’s the paper itself.” 

And Mrs. Ptolemy unfolded a small printed prospec- 
tus, from which she continued— 

* Particular attention to be paid by competitors to 
the condition of domestic servants, showing their 
difficulties, temptations, means of improvement,” and 
80 forth, continued Mrs. Ptolemy, who did not quite 
coincide in all the opinions of the Head Society, “in 
fact, what is wanted is a true picture of how you and 
other servants live and feel—and about followers.” 

* T haven’t any followers, M’m,” interrupted Prancer, 
with a little warmth. 

“Did I say you had? You're to write of other girls 
beside yourself—and show how followers are a bad 
thing—and how silly servants are led off their feet— 
and all about their finery—and I must say, Jessie, the 
way in which the lappets of your Sunday bonnet are 
trimmed is really very extravagant for a young person 
in your position—and how they fall into idle habits of 
gossipping, and so on. Of course if you can consci- 
entiously say any good of yourselves do so at the end,’ 
said Mrs. Ptolemy, viewing the favourable side of the 
servant-girl’s life, ‘‘and suggest anything, the paper 
says, which would make you better off—and really I 
think it may put a great deal of nonsense into the heads 
of young girls—and if the Head Society had not 
requested us in Ruddibourne to try and get all our 
servants to write their experience on the subject, I 
really don’t think I would have mentioned the thing to 
youatall. But having promised in a way—for you 
see when one occupies the head place in a public move- 
ment—and if you had heard Mrs. Blummer to-night 
she was just as important in her way as if there was no 
president in the room at all—it makes me bound to 
carry out the wishes of the Head Society.” 

Mrs. Ptolemy concluded her speech with a presidential 
smack of oratorical triumph, and handed over the 
printed paper to Prancer, who reeeived it with as much 
awe as Sir William of Deloraine the mystic volume of 
the dead Wizard at Melrose. _ 

‘Please, M’m, I’m sure I couldn’t doit. Oh! it’s so 
hard to do writing—I've scarcely wrote any since I left 
the school, and that’s ages ago. And I don’t know any- 
thing of the brimstone sweat, and don’t have any 
followers, and please M’m, my bonnet-trimming’s very 
much taken notice of—” 

“ That it is,” remarked Mrs. Ptolemy, with a grim 
smile. 

**So if you please, M’m, I couldn’t write an—an— 
that’s to say—a pass-book.” 

Prancer was an occasional sojourner on the banks of 
Lethe—very forgetful was she on emergencies. 

* Jessie °—this was her mistress’s ultimatum, which 
was always signified by an intensive uplifting of the 
forefinger, ‘I regard this as a solemn occasion—wo 
are all doing our best for the good of our poor perishing 
neighbours—and you must make an effort too in the 
good cause. You surely do not mean to put your 
’ Opinion against the good sense of the Head Society ?” 

Prancer deprecated such an alarming piece of assump- 
tion on her part with a murmur of “Oh no, M’m.” 

** Well, then,” argued Mrs. Ptolemy, conclusively, “‘the 
Head Society wrote down to me,—for, of course, it was 
to me, although Mrs. Blummins, being secretary, got it 
first—and the Head Society says, Mrs. Paul, you get 
Jessie to write an essay for us on the social condition of 
her own class; and, of course, I must, as far as in my 
power, carry out the wishes of the Head Soeiety. And, 
in order—for really if you are to engage in it, you must 
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go thoroughly about it—in order that you may write 
from correct observation, I was just saying to myself, 
well, I said, Jessie must have an hour now and then 
of an evening to go amongst the working classes,—for you 
know its amongst them, perhaps, more than in houses 
such as this, that you are to look for everything domesti- 
cally wrong. Of course the woman of a poor house is 
just as much a domestic servant there, as if she was 
hired out into a better,—and you should pay particular 
attention to the young women who go into service from 
the mills, Jessie,—they are a very important class—and 
notice all about their habits, and so on.” 

“Yes, M’m,” said Prancer, quite prepared to go in 
for essay writing from personal observations. ‘ Exactly, 
M’m. But, if you please, it’s the writing and the spell- 
ing, M’m. They’re dreadful hard.” 

“The Head Society wil! mend all that,—what they 
want is your own words and thoughts,—now, if you'll 
just come up with me, Jessie, we will attend to Master 
Boulter,—and I think Master Jones may have one too 
— it’s the same trouble,—and I’m sure that ba-ay's 
constitution depends entirely on constant sweating.” 

Poor Master Jones! why did he not make a maritime 
Exodus at the Christmas holidays ! 

. e e a a e = os a 

Next evening Prancer set forth upon her essay. Once 
she.got clear of Mrs. Ptolemy’s street, Prancer felt 
very much like a knight of old, in quest of adventure 
when he came to the meeting of several cross roads. 
The errant would have thrown bridle on his horse’s 
neck, and spurred him on in whatever direction he liked 
to take. But Prancer, coming to a corner where four 
streets met, had not the same resource, as she stopped 
in momentary hesitation to bethink hersalf of a course. 

“T won't go to Sarah, because there’s nothing in her 
house, that I don’t know already. And I won't go to 
the Tellers, for I don’t like these girls—and I won't go. 
—Ah! I know where I shall go to,—I’ll go and see 
Nelly Gaynor. I haven’t seen Nelly since I left the 
mill.” 
briskly out, and finally arrived at a dull-looking street 
leading down in the direction of the Bridge. Many of 
the houses in this street told tales of the low estate and 
former history of Ruddibourne, in their fantastic 
gable ends and bits of wooden balcony running in front. 
Towards the lower end of the row, Susan stopped before 
an outside stair (a very unusual thing in modern 
Ruddibourne), which led up to a ricketty-looking old 
house with a quantity of middle-age wood about its 
architecture. So: one who had been so denunciatory 
in his remarks on the opening of the Pioneer Store, 
inhabited this dwelling. Thomas Gaynor was by no 
means a model husband. Prancer will not find him at 
home with his family as he ought to be—and that, 
night after night, is a bad sign. 

A buxom English girl opened the door to Prancer’s 
tap. 

“Why, Jessie Smith, is it you! come in, lass, why 
I hevn’t put eyes on you I dunno the time.” 

The other inhabitants of the Gaynor domicile were 
Mrs. Gaynor, an irresolute, somewhat sullen woman, 
always on the look out for storms about midnight ; and 
@ smart boy about ten years of age, who was reading a 
sheet of a cheap trashy novel issued in penny numbers. 

“Ah Jessie, come in, I’d thought you was gettin’ to 
be uppish, now you're awa fro’ the mill,” said Mrs. 
Gaynor placing her arms a-kimbo and surveying 
Prancer’s shoes critically. 

“Not she!” cried Nelly, ‘“‘ Jessie uppish! Lor, she 
don’t know the way—do you?” putting her arm round 
Prancer’s waist, a favorite pose of all women, up and 
down. Nelly, on nearer inspection was a dangerously 
handsome girl. Some styles of good-looks are more 
fatal dower than others,— of such was Nelly’s beauty, 
full bosomed, dark eyed and haired, with chiselled 
features and the blood bounding in her cheeks. Jessie 
felt proud of her old companion as she looked at her 
budding figure. 

‘“ How you have grown, Nelly. I’d scarce have known 
you in the street, I wouldn’t!” 

* So have you, lass. Well, how do you like service, 
eh?” 

“Qh! so much. I couldn’t go back to the mill, I 
think.” 

* No! well, I feel, somehow, I conldn’t go and be a 
servant anywhere.” 

Prancer felt she was getting into her essay, and got 
immediately grave as became the delegate of a Head 


“Why? ob, I don’t know,” said Nelly, placing her 





hands on her tight corset and settling it nicely down, 
** but I shouldn’t like to be slaving all day and get no 
time for fun at nights. Now at the mill we've got to 
work, as you know—my! don’t you recollect Leslie, 
how he used to watch us ?—but then at night you can 
do what you like.” 

‘* Well,” continued Prancer, giving her experience, 
“T like service better, for I don't have to take up with 
other gells I don’t like. And I’ve always a comfortable 
home—and a good deal o’ spare time, too.” 

** And what do you do, you can’t get out ?” 

“ Sometimes. But what would I want to be always 
out for? I'm far better at my fireside in the kitchen, 
workin’ or readin’ a book. There’s Jack there, see how 
he’s readin’ away—he doesn’t want out.” 

* Ah! he’s very fond o’ his book, he is,” said Mrs. 
Gaynor, admiring her studious son, who was deep in a 
horrible impossibility of intrigue and murder and every 
amorphous aspect of human life. The boy was clever, 
so was his sister, but that species of intellectual food 
will likely help to turn them out plagues on the face of 
the earth. Abominable pandering this, to the most 
abandoned of all tastes, my Lord Chamberlain, or who- 
ever represents the check court of immorality ; see to it 
if you would save a many millions from crime and misery, 
traceable to such agencies alone. 

“How smart you are to-night, Nelly?” remarked 
Prancer of her friend’s attire. She wore a short petti- 
coat of red stuff, over which her dress was looped, 
displaying very handsome legs and feet, encased in 
most apple-pie order. 

“Oh! do you like it?” cried Nelly, quite pleased 
with Prancer’s sincere flattery, and spreading out 
her petticoat jauntily so as to bring her neat boots 
with their brass eyelets into more conspicious view—: 
‘I'm going out to-night.” 

“ Yes? then don’t let me hinder you.” 

“ You’re not hinderin’, me, Jessie,” said Nelly, care- 
lessly. “I don’t care if I go at all to-night. I’m so 
often there. Oh! by-the-bye, Jessie, you must go with 
me to night. "Twill be a nice change for you. Will 
you go ” 

“Where, Nelly?” asked Prancer, wondering what 
sort of a merry-making it could be that her friend was 
so often at it. 

“Why, to the dancing club. Oh! it’s delicious,— 
we've got nice music, and they’re such nice gentlemen 
that come.” 

Nelly got quite excited with the details of description. 
Prancer had her doubts about the propriety, if not the 
deliciousness, of the dancing club. At one time, when 
she was a factory worker, Prancer would never have 
hesitated a moment, but it was different now. It is 
true that the hard labour of the mills requires of its 
relaxation that it be something more than passive 
amusement. Not enough, oh, reforming philanthro- 
pists! that the workman, at the finish of his day of toil, 
should betake his brain to books, his body to inaction. 
True repose for the operative does not lie in mere 
inaction, but rather to some bodily exercise of a different 
cast from the labour of the day,—games, dancing, 
and so on. A scheme for the social emancipation of 
the working classes—from stalwart men, ay, down to 
the merest girls—must embrace physical as well as 
mental education. This great truth is known and acted 
upon. But how? Nelly Gaynor will show Prancer one 
example presently of the perversion of this knowledge. 

“You'd better go, Jessie,” said Mrs. Gaynor, whose 
moral perceptions were by far too blunted to see the 
least harm resulting to her daughter from indiscrimi- 
nate mixing with all kinds of girls and men in a public 
house. ‘Them that works hard ought for to have 
some fun, you know.” 

“ But I can’t stay,” Prancer yielded, partly in igno- 
rance, partly in the wish to see what company her 
handsome friend was now keeping. ‘I must be home 
in less than an hour,—and I’m not dressed neither,’ 
she continued, with true womanly hesitation, surveying 
her thick-soled boots and brown stockings with dismay. 

“Oh! never you mind—you needn’t dance unless you 
like,—and go away when your time’s up,” said Nelly, 
humming a bar or two of a popular tune, and pirouetting 
on the point of her toes to the melody. ‘ Now, are you 
all ready ?” 

““Yes—but don’t you put on a bonnet?” asked 
Prancer, as Nelly, linking her arm in her friend's, pro- 
ceeded to march across to the door. 

“Bonnet! no,” laughed Nelly, “why, you didn’t 
used to wear one yourself.” 

Quite true. Prancer had forgot—and yet she felt 
now more and more the repulsive features of a mill 
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girl's life. She could not for the life of her go wander- 
ing about the town without a bonnet—it was so feminine. 
and respectable, a bonnet. 

* Mind and lock the door when you come back, if 
your feyther's comed in,” cried Mrs. Gaynor ominously 
to Nelly, as they descended the stair. 

‘* Yes, mother, I won't forget.” 

“Do you stay out late then?” asked Prancer, 
thinking that after all it was a very dubious proceeding, 
this dancing club. 

“*Oh no! not very—depends who's there.” 

Passing along the street, Nelly and her novice took a 
bye-lane which lead off apparently into a nest of stables 
and out-houses. Dogearts, Wheelbarrows, all manner 
indeed of wheeled conveyances blocked up this lane, 
and it was with many pettish exclamations of disgust 
at the intricate walking that Nelly Gaynor piloted 
Prancer along. 

“But why do you come this way? I declare I never 
was here all my life,” said Prancer. 

“Oh I dare say not—but don't you see this takes into 
the club by a back door. It’s in a tavern, you know, and 


‘ many of the gentlemen don’t like to be seen going 


through the front way.” 

Tender minded gentlemen! Would that there were 
no darkness, but such arctic summers-nights as cloud- 
less as the day, giving no screen for the evil deeds 
which, under cloak of blackness, are done. 

At length they reached their destination—a dirty 
passage lit very weakly by a gas jet placed in a dusty 
lantern—the locality somewhat resembling a neglected 
lobby in a theatre. One or two girls were leaning 
against the wall as they went in. 

‘Oh I. forgot to ask you, Nelly,” whispered Prancer, 
drawing her guide outside the door again, ‘Is there 
tickets or anythink of that kind?” 

‘No, of course not,” cried Nelly, quite amazed at 
Prancer’s simplicity—“ they're only too glad for us to 
come. Do you suppose I'd come here so often if I had 
to pay? Not very likely.” 

Poor Nelly! prices were often paid which exorbitantly 
discharged the obligation. Well might Dante’s inscrip- 
tion over the Gates of Hell have been written over that 
dusty portal on the mews,— 

‘+ Lasciate ogni speranza, voi ch’entrate.” 
Little hope assuredly was left for the thoughtless 
creatures who entered there. Susan Tye could have 
annotated Dante's truth, in regard to the Ruddibourne 
dancing club-room and her experience there. 

‘Is there nobody in yet,” asked Nelly of the girls in 
the passage. 

* Yes, there's some in. We’re waiting for our friend. 
The dancin’s not begun yet.” 

“Come along, Jessie. Stick close to me.” 

Nelly opened a door at the end of the passage, and, 
followed by Prancer, entered a large room brilliantly lit 
with gas. It had some pretensions to the style of Ball- 
room, the floor being evenly planed,—a few benches 
round the room—and an elevated seat at one end on 
which were perched three fiddles—two violins and a 
basso. These performers were tum-tumming, as 
Prancer and Nelly came in. 

“ They*re goin’ to have the first quadrille,” whispered 
Nelly to her friend. 

“They” meant about a score of doubtful girls, some 
bonnetted. Prancer was glad to see for company’s 
sake, some attired much like Nelly, and all offshoots 
from the labouring classes. So were not their partners. 
They were mostly shopkeepers, clerks, apprentices and 
young men of that grade generally, who sought that 
depraved species of excitement at the expense of their 
poorer neighbours. They were ashamed, too, those 
would-be gay gentlemen, to be seen entering their 
dancing-club; yet the unfortunate females, knowing 
all this, were yet only too glad to have the privilege of 
entering the place, It was so transparent a piece of 
iniquity that Prancer began to feel uncomfortable the 
moment she got seated under lee of the musicians, who 
were already hammer and tongs at a popular quadrille. 
Indeod had Prancer thought a little, she must have 
known that working men could not afford, even if their 
tastes went that way, to fee landlords for a room and 
music nightly for their use. Besides, in such case 
there would have been no necessity for a back-door 
approach to the gay scene. 

There was nothing very indecozous in the performance 
of the first dance beyond a certain offensive familiarity 
displayed by the men to their partners. By and by 
more entered the room, the atmosphere grew hot and 
dusty, the music played faster and faster, girls were 
grasped for round dances, laughter and oaths were inter- 





mingled in conversation, and a waiter, entering the 
room from the tavern, cried out, ‘Give yer orders, 
gem’men ! give yer orders!" 

were given, and in great profusion too—the gentlemen 
treating the poor ladies to unwholesome and dangerous 
beverages such as should never taint a fair female lip 
any more than an oath. One or two lads, more men 
about town according to their notion than the rest, 
lit cigars—villainously-smelling weeds they were—and 
puffed away in their partner’s faces. Nelly, who had 
been dancing with a dissipated-looking young man with 
a quanity of Mosaic gold about him, came up to where 
Prancer was sitting in a calm state of shock, and said, 
panting the while— 

“Oh dear, isn’t it delicious?’ Who'd go into service 
when they can get fun like this every night? My! 
what a rate we did go round at just now. But won't 
you dance, Jessie? I'll get you a partner in a minute.” 

“Dance!” exclaimed Prancer, who had common 
sense enongh to see that it would be out of place to 
moralize on the subject, ‘‘dance wi’ those critters ? 
No, thank you. I never see such like wretches any- 
where. Why I'd not give George Heath, poor fellow, 
for the whole room full. And much they seem to care 
for you too, smokin’ and drinkin’ before your very noses. 
Bah! I never see sich critters. Do some of ’em good 
to have a brimstone sweat.” 

Nelly was rather taken aback by this tirade, and was 
on the point of answering something, when he of the 
gold mosaic came simpering up to her with a glass of 
hot liquor. 

“Ave summut to drink,” he said, with a smile meant 
to be very seductive. 

“Don’t, Nelly,—take my advice,” said Prancer, 
quietly, ‘don’t have any of the nasty stuff.’’ 

Mosaic Gold looked staggered at this virtuous appari- 
tion with the bonnet on. 

‘‘Hillo! my dear,” he began, leering at Prancer. 

“I’m not your dear—and I wonder at you—calling 
yourself a gentleman—a-going and offering a gell such 
stuff-as that,” continued Prancer, indignantly, and in 
spite of remonstrating frowns from Nelly. 

‘Well, I likes you, I does,” said Gold, in affected, 
comic style, such as passes for wit amongst such gentry. 
“ Pleasaw of the next dance with you, and to see you 
home arter?” 

But Prancer sniffed the air like a war-charger, and 
took no notice of Gold, who finally betook himself else- 
where with his concoction in the glass. 

“My! Jessie, how can you speak that way to such a 
gentleman as that?” said Nelly, awe-stricken at the 
way in which her gallant preux chevalier had been 
brushed off. 

“‘ That a gentleman!” ejaculated Prancer, scornfully 
—‘my word, but gentlemen are scarce. I don’t think 
much of your dancing club, Nelly, I must say. I'd far 
rather be at home. These critters would turn up their 
noses at you in the day-time, too, I’ll warrant ye. No, 
no, Nelly, if you’re wise, don’t come here. My good- 
ness, what would Mrs. Ptolemy say, if she saw me just 
now!” 

The bare idea made Prancer shudder, but the recol- 
lection of the essay brought peace with it. And, as- 
suredly, there were some facts for the Head Society to 
be picked up out of that hot, dusty, immoral atmos- 
phere. Some elderly women were now mixing: in the 
throng—beldames whose calling may not be mentioned. 
Hideous women—disgraces to their sex and to humanity 
—leering odiously at the men, and plying the giddy ears 
of young girls with their low but often effectual tempta- 
tions. Prancer could stay no longer, and saying good- 
night to her friend Nelly, she once more emerged into 
the mews, and thanked the pure night air as it cooled 
her heated face. Mrs. Ptolemy’s is rather a rigid and 
not very utopian home; but far more of a home than 
the ill dens of squalor, drunkenness, carelessness, un- 
kindness, to which many girls, flushed with excitement 
and strong waters, will creep at early dawn. Some with 
prescience of misery; so went Susan home one starry 
morning. 


Cuartren XXIV. 
DOWN THE BASS. 


** Well, old fellow! what's trumps to-day?” enquired 
Mr. Flare, sitting up in his couch of ready-made clothes, 





which made a capital though confined bedroom, and 
behind this canvas wall he was snugly ensconced. 

“I can tell you there'll be a few sprees here to-day ; 
nothin’ shorter,” resumed Flare, beginning an easy 
toilette ; ‘them Rochester fellows ’ll get rowed up Salt 
River. Are you going to play?” 

“*No—notI; that part of my education was neglected,” 
said George. ‘‘ We hadn’t time for cricket where I was. 
Too hard work all day for that.” 

“Well now! why don’t you cut and run to a free 
country like this, eh ?” 

“‘ Ay! why don’t we, indeed,” echoed George, ap- 
pearing from behind the arras, dressed in the orthodox 
Canadian style with a straw hat. 

Ofcourse backwoodsmen love relaxation—that must be 
distinctly understcod. For the common boudoir con- 
ception is wrong, which pourtrays tawny emigrants in 
picturesque costume hacking away. evermore at the 
eternal forest, with a wife and children sitting by, 
lilting a song of far-away home to them. Indeed 
nobody, stern or fair, in this wrongheaded world, ever 
does half what is attributed to them. Nor was Bas- 
ville the swampy any exception to the rule. In fact, 
that new settlement, being a wild sort of a place, with 
a supposititious magistracy, and not much of a moral 
code, came to do things oddly, and unlike other places 
in general. Thus relaxation and labour were curiously 
jumbled to an extent that George never dreamed 
possible in a civilized society of human beings. The 
attornies in Basville walked quite coolly to their places 
of residence in a red shirt, and smoked their pipes 
comfortably when filling up their mortgages, cognovits 
and soon. The way they did business, too, was rather 
alarming. 

‘** Come along with me,” said Mr. Attorney Boswell, 
one day to George, who had been despatched in search 
of him by Mr. Keenan, on some business, ‘ and I'll 
show you a Canadian law-office.” 

It was, of course, a miniature barn with a verandah 
in front. The door being unlocked and sent spinning 
into the room, a general mustiness and lively cloud of 
dust became apparent. 

‘“* Phew!” cried Boswell, ‘‘ that don’t look like mid- 
night oil, does it? By Coke upon Littleton I’ve not 
touched a paper for a fortnight. Luckily the assizes 
are a while yet, so I can afford to let things lay over a 
bit.” 

The door gaped again, and in walked a client: a 
bruinish kind of party with the inseparable team whip. 
Boswell received him gracefully with a wave of the 
pipe. 
“¢ Well, Tubbs, what’s the trouble?” 

“Ye see, Muster Boswell,” said that individual, slowly 
and solemnly, pointing his sentences with occasional 
raps of his whip on the floor. ‘I jest want fur to know 
what on airth’s become of Leslie’s note. I gave it to 
you to be sued afore His Honour, and it’s been duc 
since last fall. I—” 

“ Bother, man!” cried the attorney, ‘ what do you 
understand about these things, eh? Man alive! d’you 
expect the sheriff can make your blessed twopenny half- 
penny ji fa as soon as you want it?” 

‘¢ But, ye see—” began Mr. Tubbs. 

‘* Yes, I see, but you don’t! Now you take my advice 
and go home and keep your mind easy—and I’ll rule the 
sheriff right straight away—and we’ll put the screw on 
Leslie—and get your blessed business settled—so now 
be off with you.” 

And off with him went the knight of the team whip, 
perfectly satisfied. 

‘¢ That’s the way to talk to those fellows,” said 
Boswell complacently, lighting his pipe. ‘ Hallo! 
another one.” 

This time it was a bailiff wanting to swear an affidavit 
before Boswell, who was a Commissioner in Queen’s 
Bench for the county. The oath was administered 
somewhat in the following fashion, as it sounded to the 
astonished ears of George Heath. 

‘‘ Take Book right hand you swear ’tents affidavit 
*seribed true best knowledge b’lief s'elp you God 

: ! 

* You go quick your work, sir,” remarked George, 
after the bailiff went out, having paid his shilling. 

“ Certainly I do. What's the use of living amongst 
such a set of heathens as they are here, without you do 
take it coolly 2” 

“ Are there many poor emigrants out here about ?” 
enquired George, willing to know what the lower class 
of such a place might be. 

“+ Poor ?” ejaculated Mr. Boswell, in answer, ‘‘ they're 
asrichas Jews. They never have any money, but, bless 
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you, how they do with bills of exchange! fellows, too, 
that can’t write their names, but sign with their mark 
in the presence of witnesses. There oughn’t to be any 
poor in Canada at all, if people had pluck. But old 
countrymen, mechanics, and so on—they come out. 
Good. But instead of coming to new settlements where 
there are lots of chances, the fellows crowd into towns 
along the Lake shore, to be more comfortable. Bad. 
So they don’t get work often, and cut back to England 
dispirited—that’s what they do.” 

To get back to George Heath when at breakfast with 
his comrade, Flare, on the morning when he was asked 
if he could play cricket. That was indeed to be a stir- 
ring day in Basville. It was a public holiday in com- 
memoration of some notable deed done in the Wars of 
the Independence, and Basville presented a jovial 
aspect of closed shops and full bar-rooms. It was 
terribly hot. All round Basville the trees were as 
thick as a lady’s back hair; and never a zephyr came to 
¢ool the heated brow. 

“Well, guess it’s time to be going to the field,” 
remarked Flare, who, when dressed and in society, was 
aslight, yellow-marked individual with a desperate effort 
to be fashionable evident in the cut of his queer shaped 
garment. ‘ Will you go?” 

“ For a short time. I was thinking of going down 
the river and seeing about me.” 

“And a doose of a see that'll be. It’s a hard road to 
travel over Jordan! yes, Jordan’s a hard road to travel, 
I b’lieve,” sung Mr. Flare, a little unintelligibly, adding 
afterwards, in plainer prose, ‘‘ there aint nuthin to be 
seen down the river at all. Can you paddle, eh?” 

“ Alittle. Iwas trying it the othernight. Mr. Bum- 
bleberry was- showing me the way, and I’ve got a loan 
of his canoe.” 

“ Ah! she’s a good canoe—and can’t upset. Mine’s 
the tottlish craft! bless you, I can’t go down the river 
with her after maskelonge, but she’s sure to go over !” 

(To be continued.) 





HANS EULER. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF J. G. SEIDL. 





*‘Hark, child—again that knocking! Go, fling wide the 
door, I pray; 

Perchance ’tis some poor pilgrim who has wandered from 
his way. 

Now, save thee, gallant stranger ! Sit thou down and share 
our cheer : 

Our bread is white and wholesome,—see! our drink is 
fresh and clear.” 


*‘T come not here your bread to share, nor of your drink 
to speak. 

Your name ?’—“‘ Hans Euler.”—‘‘ So! ’tis well: it is your 
blood I seek. 

Know that through many a weary year I’ve sought you 
for a foe : 

T had a goodly brother once : ’twas you who laid him low. 


“‘ And as he bit the dust, I vowed that soon or late on you 

His death should be avenged ; and mark! that oath I will 
keep true.” 

“T slew him; but in quarrel just. I fought him hand to 
hand : 

Yet, since you would avenge his fall,—I’m ready ; take 
your stand. 


“But I war not in my homestead, by this hearth whereon 
I tread ; 

Not in sight of these—my dear ones,—for whose safety I 
have bled. 

My daughter, reach me down yon sword,—the same that 
laid him low ; 

And if I ne’er come back again, Tyrol has sons enow.” 


So forth they fared together up the glorious Alpine way, 

Where newly now the kindling east led on the golden day. 
The sun that mounted with them, as he rose in all his pride, 
Still saw the stranger toiling on, Hans Euler for his guide. 


They climbed the mountain summit; and behold! the 
Alpine world 

Showed clear and bright before them, ’neath the mists 
that upward curled. 

Below them, calm and happy, lay the valley in her rest, 

With the chalets in her arms, and with their dwellers on 
her breast. 


eins vehement chem, scarred and 
en ; 

Vast crowning woods ; and over all, the pure, blest air of 
And, sacred in the sight of God, where peace her treasures 


_ Onevery hearth, on every home, the soul of freedom shed ! 





Both gazed in solemn silence down, The stranger stayed 
his hand. 

Hans Euler gently pointed to his own beloved land : 

‘**T was this thy brother threatened ; such a wrong might 
move me well. 

*T was in such a cause I struggled :—’twas for such a fault 
he fell.” 


The stranger paused: then, turning, looked Hans Euler 
in the face ; 

The arm that would have raised the sword fell powerless 
in its place. 

“You slew him. Was it, then, for this—for home and 
fatherland ? 

Forgive me! ’Twas a righteous cause. Hans Euler, 
there’s my hand !” 





THE SOUL’S MISTAKE. 


A ROMANCE OF GLOUCESTER. 
—@—— 

There is a large class of persons, mostly young she- 
persons, whose ambition is constantly getting the better 
of their common-sense and high moral principle. The 
case we call to mind, illustrating the tendency of female 
ambition to vault higher than is compatible with crino- 
line, is that of Eliza Muggins. This young lady has 
never hitherto appeared before any admiring public 
whatever, but perhaps it is time she did. She passed 
her early youth in the pleasant paths of Chipping- 
Norton, where she was born, and subsequently led a 
life of virtue. 

It was while domesticated in a boarding-school, 
tuition nine guineas per half, French and music extra, 
knife and fork and six towels which were never re- 
turned, that Eliza first experienced the glowing thrills 
of that ambition which subsequently led to grief and 
disappointment. In company with some other young 
ladies belonging to the first families of Chipping- 
Norton, she obtained the surreptitious possession of a 
copy of the plays of W. Shakespeare, and read, in the 
profoundest secresy, the history of a person calling him- 
self Hamlet, and known as the Prince of Denmark. 
Possibly you have read it. The hero is as you may 
remember, & young man of good education but defective 
liver ; and the latter characteristic appears to warp his 
otherwise gentlemanly instincts throughout the play. 
In fact, he kills his mother. Among a variety of re- 
sults, it makes him pensive. If you ever noticed, there is 
no pensiver man living than a man with a torpid liver. 
Still, it must be acknowledged that bile is becoming to 
some. It takes in society, if it does make a man yellow. 
When Byron wrote “ Manfred,” he simply drew a 
young lady’s beau ideal of incarnate biliousness. 

Eliza Muggins, then, after having read ‘“ Hamlet” a 
great number of times, and having thereby arrived at a 
distinct and elaborate misconception of the character, 
concluded, in her inmost mind and quite privately, that 
if she ever got married, it must be to just such a gen- 
tleman as she understood the prince to have been. At 
about this period she went to Gloucester, during vaca- 
tion, to visit her aunt Maria. There is a theatre in 
Gloucester ; not much of a theatre, to be sure, but still 
a theatre ; and when a company happens to come that 
way, they have performances in considerable style. 
This was the case when Eliza Muggins visited her 
aunt Maria. 

Mr. Tressyllian St. Leger de Boots was starring at 
the Gloucester theatre, assisted by a “powerful cast” 
that travelled with him. Mr. de Boots was devoted by 
Nature to low comedy and eccentric business, but by 
necessity and ambition to the loftiest kind of high 
tragedy. He who should and could have played Bob 
Acres decently, and Toodles passably, botched Claude 
Melnotte, and butchered Hamlet far more efficiently 
than Laertes ever did. But Gloucester audiences, 
though refined and appreciative to the utmost degree, 
have the peculiar idiosynorasy of preferring bad acting 
to good. Tressyllian St. Leger de Boots had a noble 
pair of lungs and used them bravely; so he was an 
immense favourite. All the young women fell in love 
with him for miles around. Result: De Boots re- 
ceived, from time to time, many small notes; billets 
doux, in fact; mostly beginning :—‘‘ My dear Sir if 
I may be so bold as to address you so familyarly I 
Doent know what you will think I am shure at my 
Writing to You but. . .” Etcstera, et cmtera, et cxtera. 
Orthography is at a discount in Gloucester. Among 
these a pink note did De Boots receive, correctly spelled 
and smelling of patchouli—an intolerable combination of 
stenches used es a perfume in the rural districts—and 
bearing a somewhat more modest style of dictum than 





the rest. It was signed “ Eliza,” and professed love of 
the young tragedian on the grounds that he had, the 
night before, delineated the character of Hamlet with 
complete, entire, perfect, and overwhelming success ; 
that the writer had long been in love with that character ; 
that the actor had thus absorbed the character, and the 
love hitherto borne for the latter had devolved upon the 
former. Quod erat demonstrandum. Unto this did De 
Boots reply that he doubted not his correspondent was 
as fair as she was appreciative, and he should be glad 
to meet her—not on the Rialto, but near the Cross 
after the play. 

That evening, Eliza Muggins sat in the theatre, open- 
eyed and open mouthed, drinking in the noble madness 
of the bilious prince, and devouring, with feverish gaze, 
the slender figure, the pallid features and long raven 
tresses that produced her mental vision of that high- 
toned young Danish gentleman. After the play, when 
the garish lamps were put out and the gloomy house 
was darkened, Eliza Muggins went, closely veiled and 
palpitating, to the corner designated by her unknown 
lover. 

Nobody was there to meet her, but anon a manly step 
approached. It was only a coal-boat hand, going down 
to the docks. She shivered with fear and strained her 
eyes into the thick blackness of darkness that sur. 
rounded her. 

* . 7 * +. * . . 

Atlength a gentle whisper came to her from the opposite 
direction—* Eliza! is it you ?”’—and a form advanced 
from Northgate-street into the full blaze of the street- 
lamp. They have gas in Gloucester. 

The new-comer was a slight-built fellow with a very 
rosy clean-shaven face, much freckled, light molasses- 
candy-coloured hair, white eyes, no eyebrows, a checked 
shirt with a diamond breast-pin, a tall white hat 
craped, a cut-away coat and plaid trowsers. 

“ T have come, dearest Eliza, as I promised,” said he. 

‘Who are you?” she asked, alarmed. 

“Your Tressyllian,”’ replied he. 

“*O, pickles !’’ said Miss Muggins, “ why, I thought 
you had black hair.” 

With which she incontinently fled, and he never saw 
her more. 











A VERY LONG NIGHT. 
ialinainsines 

It was one of those old-fashioned winters in the days 
of the Georges when the snow lay on the ground for 
weeks, when railways were unknown, and the electric 
telegraph had not been dreamed of save by the specula- 
tive Countess of London. The mails had.been irregular 
for a month past, and the letter-bags which did reach 
the post-office had been brought thither with difficulty. 
The newspapers were devoid of all foreign intelligence, 
the metropolis knew nothing of the doings of the pro- 
vinces, and the provinces knew little more of the affairs 
of the metropolis ; but the columns of both were crowded 
with accidents from the inclemency of the weather, with 
heart-rending accounts of starvation and destitution, 
with wonderful escapes of adventurous travellers and 
of still more adventurous mailcoachmen and guards. 
Business was almost at a standstill, or was only carried 
on by fits and starts; families were made uneasy by the 
frequent long silence of their absent members, and the 
poor were suffering great misery from cold and famine. 

The south road had been blocked up for nearly a 
month, when a partial thaw almost caused a public 
rejoicing; coaches began to run, letters to be despatched 
and delivered, and weatherbound travellers to have 
some hope of reaching their destination. 

Among the first ladies who undertook the journey 
from the west of Scotland to London at this time was 
a certain Miss Stirling, who had for weeks past desired 
to reach the metropolis. Her friends assured her that 
jt was a foolhardy attempt, and told her of travellers 
who had been twice, nay, three times, snowed up on their 
way to town ; but their advice and warnings were of no 
avail; Miss Stirling’s business was urgent, it concerned 
others more than herself, and she was not one to be 
deterred by personal discomfort or by physical difficul- 
ties from doing what she thought was right. 

So, she kept to her purpose, and early in February 
took her seat in the mail for London, being the only 
passenger who was booked for the whole journey. 

The thaw had continued for some days; the roads 
though heavy were open; and with the aid of extra 
horses here and there the first half of the journey was 
performed pretty easily though tediously. 
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The second day was more trying than the first; the 
wind biew keenly, and penetrated every crevice of the 
coach ; the partial thaw had but slightly affected the 
wild mooorland they had to cross ; thick heavy clouds 
were gathering round the red rayless sun; and when 
on reaching a little roadside inn, the snow began to fall 
fast, both the guard and the coachman urged their 
solitary passenger to remain there for the night, instead 
of tempting the discomforts and perhaps the perils of 
the next stage. Miss Stirling hesitated for a moment» 
but the little inn looked by no means a pleasant place 
to be snowed up in, so she resisted their entreaties, and 
gathering her furs more closely round her, she nestled 
herself into a corner of the coach. Then, for a time 
she lost all consciousness of outward things in sleep. 

A sudden lurch awoke her; and she soon learned that 
they had stuck fast in a snow drift, and that no efforts of 
the tired horses could extricate the coach from its un” 
pleasant predicament. The guard, mounting one of 
the leaders, set off in search of assistance, while the 
coachman comforted Miss Stirling by telling her that as 
nearly as they could calculate they were only a mile or 
two from “the squire’s,” and that if the guard could 
find his way to the squire’s the squire was certain to 
come to their rescue with his sledge. It was not the 
first time the squire had got the mailbags out of a snow- 
wreath by that means. 

The coachman’s expectations were fulfilled. Within 
an hour the distant tinkling of the sledge bells was 
heard, and lights were seen gleaming afar; they rapidly 
advanced nearer and nearer; and soon a hearty voice 
was heard haillng them. A party of men with lanterns 
and shovels came to their assistance; a strong arm 
lifted Miss Stirling from the coach, and supported her 
trembling steps to a sledge close at hand; and almost 
before she knew where she was, she"found herself in a 
large hall brilliantly lighted by a blazing wood fire, 
Numbers of rosy glowing childish faces were gathered 
round her, numbers of bright eager eyes were gazing 
curiously upon her, kindly hands were busied in remov- 
ing her wraps, and pleasant voices welcomed her and 
congratulated her on her escape. 

“Ay, ah, Mary,’ said her host, addressing his wife.” 
“T told you that the sleigh would have plenty of work 
this winter, and you see I was right.” 

** As you always are, uncle,”’ a merry voice exclaimed, 
“We all say at Hawtree that uncle Atherton never can 
be wrong.” 

‘ Atherton! Hawtree!"” repeated Miss Stirling in 
some amazement, “ and uttered in that familiar voice ! 
Ellen, Ellen Middleton, is it possible that you are 
here!” 

A joyful explanation and a rush into her arms were 
the young girl's ready reply to this question as she cried, 
“Uncle Atherton, Aunt Mary, don’t you know your old 
friend Miss Stirling?” 

Mrs. Atherton fixed her soft blue eyes on the stranger 
in whom she could at first scarcely recognize the bright- 
haired girl whom she had not seen for eighteen or 
twenty years; but by and by she satisfied herself that, 
though changed, she was Ellen Stirlirg still, with the 
same sunny smile and the same laughing eyes that had 
made every one love her in their schooling days. 
Heartfelt indeed were the greetings which followed, and 
cordial the welcome that Mrs. Atherton gave her old 
friend as she congratulated herself on having dear Ellen 
under her own roof; more especially as she owed this 
good fortune to Mr. Atherton’s exertions in rescuing 
her. 

“Tt is the merest chance, too, that he is at home at 
present,” she said; “ he ought to have been in Scotland 
but the state of the roads in this bleak country has 
kept him prisoner here for weeks." 

“ And others as well,” Ellen Middleton added ; “ but 
both children and grown people are only too thankful 
to have so good an excuse for staying longer at Belfield.” 
And then, laughing, she asked Aunt Mary how she 
meant to dispose of Miss Stirling for the night, for the 
house was as full already as it could hold. 

“Oh,” said her aunt, “we shall manage very well. 
Belfield is very clastic.” 

She smiled as she spoke; but it struck Miss Stirling 
that the question was, nevertheless, a puzzling one 
so she tock the first opportunity of entreating her to 
take no trouble on her account; a chair by the fire was 
really all the accommodation she cared for, as she wished 
to be in readiness to pursue her journey as soon as the 
coach could proceed. 

“We shall be able to do better for you than that, 
Ellen,” Mrs, Atherton answered, cheerfully. “I cannot, 
it is true, promise you a ‘ state room,’ for every bed in 





the house is full, and I know you will not allow any 
one to be moved for your convenience ; but I have one 
chamber still at your service which, except in one 
respect, is comfortable enough.” 

“ Haunted, of course ?” said Miss Stirling, gaily. 

“Oh, no, no, it is not that! I had it fitted up for 
my brother William when he used to be here more 
frequently than of late, and it is often occupied by 
gentlemen when the house is full; but as itis detached 
from the house, I have, of course, never asked any lady to 
sleep there till now.” 

“Oh! if that be all, I am quite willing to become its 
first lady tenant,” said Miss Stirling, heartily. So the 
matter was settled, and orders were givento prepare the 
Pavilion for the unexpected guest. 

The evening passed pleasantly ; music, dancing, and 
ghost stories made the hours fly fast. It was long past 
ten—the usual hour of retiring at Belfield—when Miss 
Stirling, under her hostess’s guidance, took possession 
of her outdoor chamber. It really was a pleasant 
cheerful little apartment. The crimson hangings of the 
bed and window looked warm and comfortable in the 
flashing firelight ; and when the candles on the mantel- 
piece were lighted, and the two easy chairs drawn close 
to the hearth, the long parted friends found it impossible 
to resist the temptation of sitting down to have what 
in old days they used to call a “two-handed chat.” 
There was much to tell of what had befallen both, of 
chequered scenes of joy and sorrow, deeply interesting 
to those two whose youth had been passed together ; 
there were mutual recollections of schooldays to be 
talked over; mutual friends and future plans to be 
discussed; and midnight rang out from the stable-clock 
before Mrs. Atherton said good night. She had already 
crossed the threshold to go, when she turned back to 
say, “I forgot to tell you, Ellen, that the inside bar of 
this door is not very secure, andthat the key only turns 
outside. Are you inclined to trust to the bar alone 
or will you, as William used to do, have the door locked 
outside, and let the servant bring the key in the 
morning? William used to say that he found it rather 
an advantage to do so, as the unlocking of the door was 
sure toawake him. . 

Miss Stirling laughingly allowed, that though, gene- 
rally, she could not quite think it an advantage to be 
locked into her room, still she had no objection to it on 
this particular occasion, as she wished to rise in reason- 
able time. 

‘Very well; then, you had better not fasten the bar 
at all, and I will send my maid with the key, at eight 
precisely. Good night.” 

They parted ; the door was locked outside; the key 
taken out; and Miss Stirling, standing by the window, 
watched her friend cross the narrow back path, which 
had been swept clear of snow to make a dry passage 
from the house to the pavilion. A ruddy light 
streamed from the hall door as it opened to admit its 
mistress, and gave a cheerful friendly aspect to the 
scene; but, when the door closed and shut out that 
warm comfortable light, the darkened porch, the pale 
moonlight shimmering on the shrouded trees, and the 
stars twinkling in the frosty sky, had such an aspect 
of solitude as to cast over her a kind of chill that made 
her half repent having consented to quit the house at 
all, and let herself be locked up in this lonely place. 

Yet what had she to fear? No harm could happen 
to her from within the chamber; the door was safely 
locked outside, and strong iron stancheons guarded the 
window; there could be no possible danger. So draw- 
ing her chair once more to the fire, and stirring it into 
a brighter blaze, she took up a little Bible which lay 
on the dressing table, and read some portions of the 
New Testament. 

When she laid down the book she took out the comb 
that fastened up her long, dark silken tresses—in 
which, despite her five-and-thirty years, not a silver 


socket, and the fire was dying fast. As she turned to 
fling a fresh log into the grate her eyes fell upon the 
dressing-glass, and in its reflection she saw, or at least 
fancied she saw, the bed-curtains move. 

She stood for a moment gazing at the mirror, expect- 
ing a repetition of the movement; but all was still, and 








She was rewarded by finding nothing save the bed- 
clothes folded neatly down as if inviting her to press 
the snow-white sheets, and a luxurious pile of pillows 
that looked most tempting. She could not resist the 
mute invitation to rest her wearied limbs. Allowing 
herself no time for further doubts or fears, she placed 
her candle on the mantel-piece, and stepped into bed. 

She was very tired, her eyes ached with weariness, 
but sleep seemed to fly from her. Old recollections 
thronged on her memory; thoughts connected with the 
business she had still to get through, haunted her; and 
difficulties that had not occurred to her till now arose up 
before her. She was restless and feverish; and the 
vexation of feeling so made her more wakeful. Perhaps 
if she were to close the curtains between her and the 
fire, she might be better able to sleep—the flickering 
light disturbed her, and the moonbeams stealing be- 
tween the window-curtains cast ghostly shadows on the 
wall. So, she carefully shut out the light on that side, 
and turned again’ to sleep. Whether she had or had 
not quite lost consciousness she could not well remem- 
ber, but she was soon thoroughly aroused by feeling the 
bed heave under her. She started up, and awaited 
with a beating heart a repetition of the movement, but 
it did not come. It must have been a return of the 
nervous fancies which had twice as8ailed her already 
that night. Laying her head once more on the pillow 
she determined to control her groundless terror. 

Again she started up! This time there could be no 
doubt; the bed had; heaved ‘more than once, accom- 
panied by a strange gurgling sound, as if of a creature 
in pain. Leaning on her elbow, she listened with that 
intensity of fear which desires, almost as much as it 
dreads, a recurrence of the sound that caused it. It 
came again, followed by a loud rustling noise as if some 
heavy body were dragged from under the bed in the di- 
rection of the fire. What could it be? She longed to 
call out for help, but her tongue clave to the roof of her 
mouth, and the pulses in her temples throbbed until 
she felt as if their painful beating sounded in the 
silence of the night like the loud tick of a clock. 

The unseen thing dragged itself along until it reached 
the hearthrug, where it flung itself down with violence. 
As it did so she heard the clang of a chain. Her breath 
came less painfully as she heard it, for it occurred to 
her that the creature might be nothing worse than the 
house dog, who, having broken his chain, had sought 
shelter beneath the bed in the warm room. Even this 
notion was disagreeable enough, but it was nothing to 
the vague terror which had hitherto oppressed her. She 
persuaded herself that if she lay quite quiet no harm would 
happen to her, and the night would soon pass over. 
Thus reasoning, she laid herself down again. 

By-and-by the creature began to snore, and it struck 
her feverish fancy that the snoring was not like that of 
the dog. After a little time, she raised herself gently, 
and with trembling hands drew back an inch or two of 
the curtain and peered out, thinking that any certainty 
was better than such terrible suspense. She looked 
towards the fire-place, and there, sure enough, the huge 
creature lay; a brown hairy mass, but of what shape it 
was impossible to divine, so fitful was the light, and so 
strangely was it soiled up on the hearthrug. By-and- 
by, it began to stretch itself out, to open its eyes, which 
shone in the flickering ray of the fire, and to raise its 
paws above its hairy head. 

Good heavens! those are not paws! They are human 
hands: and dangling from the wrists hang fragments 
of broken chains ! 

A chill of horror froze Ellen Stirling’s veins a 
flash of the expiring fire showed her this clearly—far 
too clearly—and the conviction seized upon her mind 
that she was shut up with an escaped convict. An 
inward invocation to Heaven for aid rose from her 
heart, as with the whole force of her intellect she 
endeavoured to survey the danger of her position, 
and to think of.the most persuasive words she could 
use to the man into whose power she had so strangely 
fallen. For the present, however, she must be still, 
very still; she must make no movement to betray 
herself; and perhaps he might overlook her presence 
until daylight came, and with it, possible help. The 
night must be far spent; she must wait, and hope. 

She had not to wait long. The creature moved 
again—stood upright—staggered towards the bed. 
For one moment—one dreadful moment—she saw his 
face, his pale pinched features, his flashing eyes, his 
black bristling hair; but, thank God! he did not see 
her. She shrunk behind the curtains; he advanced to 
the bed, slowly, hesitatingly, and the clanking sound of 
the broken chains fell menacingly on her ear. He laid 
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his hand upon the curtains, and, for a few moments 
fumbled to find the opening. These moments were all 
in all to Ellen Stirling. Despair sharpened her senses; 
she found that the other side of the bed was not set 
so close against the wali but that she could pass 
between. Into the narrow space between, she con- 
trived to slip noiselessly. 

She had hardly accomplished the difficult feat, and 
sheltered herself behind the curtains, when the 
creature flung itself on the bed, and drawing the 
bedclothes round him, uttered a sound more like the 
whinnying of a horse than the laugh of a human being. 

For some little time Miss Stirling stood in her 
narrow hiding-place, trembling with cold and terror, 
fearful lest some unguarded movement should betray 
her, and bring down on her a fate she dared not 
contemplate. She lifted up her heart in prayer for 
courage; and when her composure had in some degree 
returned, it occurred to her that if she could but reach 
the window, she might from that position, possibly 
attract the attention of some passers-by, and be 
released from her terrible durance. 

Very cautiously she attempted the perilous experi- 
ment; her bare feet moved noiselessly across the floor, 
and a friendly ray of moonlight guided her safely 
towards the window. As she put out her hand towards 
the curtains, her heart gave a fresh bound of terror, for 
it came in contact with something soft and warm. At 
length, however, she remembered that she had flung 
down her fur cloak in that spot, and it was a mercy to 
come upon it now, when she was chilled to the bone. 
She wrapped it round her and reached the window 
without further adventure, or any alarm from the 
occupant of the bed; whose heavy regular breathing 
gave assurance that he was now sound asleep. This 
was some comfort, and she greatly needed it. The 
look out from the window was anything but inspiriting. 
The stars still shone peacefully on the sleeping earth ; 
the moon still showed her pallid visage; not a sight or 
sound presaged dawn; and after long listening in 
vain for any sign of life in the outer world, she heard 
the stable clock strike four. 

Only four! 

She felt as if it were impossible to survive even 
another hour of terror such as she had just passed 
through. Was there no hope? None. 

She tried to support herself against the window- 
frame, but her first touch caused it to shake and creak 
in a manner that seemed to her startlingly loud; she 
fancied that the creature moved uneasily on its bed at 
the sound. Drops of agony fell from her brow; as 
minute after minute wore heavily on; ever and anon 
a rustle of the bedclothes, or a slight clank of the 
manacled hands, sent a renewed chill to her heart. 

The clock struck five. 

Still all without was silent. Suddenly aman’s whistle 
was heard in the court, and the driver of the mail-coach, 
lantern in hand , crossed the yard towards the pavilion. 
Would to heaven she could call to him, or in any way 
attract his attention! but she dare not make the 
slightest sound. He looked up at the window, against 
which he almost brushed in passing; and the light he 
held flashed on Miss Stirling’s crouching figure. He 
paused, looked again, and seemed about to speak, when 
she hastily made signs that he should be silent, but 
seek assistance at the house. He gave her a glance of 
intelligence and hastened away. 

How long his absence seemed! Could he have under- 
stood her? The occupant of the bed was every instant 
growing more and more restless; he was rising from 
the bed—he was groping round the room. They would 
come too late, too late! 

But no! steps in the courtyard—the key turning in 
the lock—the door opens—then, with a yell that rang 
in Ellen Stirling’s ear until her dying day, the creature 
rushed to her hiding-place, dashed the slight window- 
frame to pieces, and, finding himself ‘baulked of his 
purposed escape by the strength of the iron bars out- 
side, turned, like a wild beast, on his pursuers. She 
was the first on whom his glance fell. He clasped her 
throat ; his face was close to hers; his glittering eyes 
were glaringat her in frenzy ; when a blow from behind 
felled him. 

She awoke from a long swoon to find herself safe in 
Mrs. Atherton’s dressing-room, and to hear that no one 
was hurt but the poor maniac, and that he was again in 
the charge of his keepers, from whom he had escaped a 
few hours before. 

“ Afew hours! A lifetime, Mary! But Heaven be 


thanked, it is past like a wild dream !” 


Tt was not all past. One enduring effect remained, 





ever after to imprint on Ellen Stirling’s memory, and 
on the memories of all who knew her, the event of that 
long night. Such had been her suffering, anxiety, and 
terror, that in those few hours her hair had turned as 
white as snow. 





OUR THEORIES CONCERNING OUR 
DESCENDANTS. 
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It amounts, I believe, to an adage, that the best 
behaved people in this misbehaving world are bachelor’s 
wives and maiden’s children. I have never seen any of 
these estimable individuals, although I have heard a 
good deal about them, and have seen quite a variety of 
individuals of other species. But all young persons 
who are given to the harmless but uninteresting occu- 
pation of announcing their future, are sure to make 
certain inevitable errors ; and these, always, in just the 
points wherein they fancy their ideas quite unique, 
novel, and ingenious. I am not very old yet, but I 
have witnessed several sets of children grow up and 
get married around me, every one of whom announced 
as bran-new sundry ancient intentions concerning his 
or her future conduct, all unknowing that his or her 
grandfather and ditto mother had made the same 
promises long ago, or that nobody ever grew up with- 
out making them: still less that nobody ever suc- 
ceeded in realising any sort of fulfilment thereof. 
There is not a father or a mother living who does not 
sometimes say—or think at least—‘* What a fool I was 
before I was married!’’ And so they were. 

Corydon came to me the other day, and confessed, in 
a confidential manner over a pipe of Latakia and a 
glass of shandy-gaff, that he was in love. I was not so 
much astonished as he seemed to imagine I should be; 
still he proceeded with his confidences, and informed 
me that he meant marriage. 

“ That is strange,” said I, “considering you are in 
love!” 

“ She is the loveliest girl in the world,” vowed Cory- 
don, warming with enthusiasm—and the weather; 
‘and we shall be happy together, I know.” 

“Is she—a—is she rich?” I inquired, rather hesi- 
tantly. 

“No, sir!’ declared Corydon, with pride; “ no, sir! 
She has not a penny, and neither have I. But, old 
fellow, do you know I am a curious sort of fellow, and 
have-some new ideas that people don’t seem to know 
anything about.” 

“Ah! As how, for instance?” 

“ Well, I don’t believe that a fellow must wait till he 
gets rich. I believe that if he is really in love with a 
girl, and she is really in love with him, they can be 
happy without a house in Park Lane, or a—What on 
earth are you laughing at ?” 

‘My dear Corydon,” said I, “you begin by telling 
me you have some new ideas, and then you rehash the 
burden of half or two-thirds of all the cheap romances 
and ballads that ever were spawned. Love has been 
served up @ la cottage, with crusts, ever since the first 
novelette-writer—maledicite for him—began to pursue 
his nefarious calling! Bah!” 

The reader undoubtedly thinks he has caught me, 
just here. ‘Ah, ah!” says he, “this fellow com- 
mences to write about announcements of the future, 
which are always made and never fulfilled, and here he 


goes illustrating his talk with the case of a young man 


who says he is going to marry poor. Now, Chevalier, 
did nobody ever marry without being rich, I should like 
to know?” I can fancy the triumphant gesture with 
which my reader says this. People always like to catch 
a writer blundering. But I am not caught. Corydon’s 
“ original ” idea was, not marrying, penniless, a penni- 
less bride, but being just as happy with her as if both 
were well off. And I mean to say, solemnly, that 
nobody ever did that; and nobody ever will. There 
was never a single man or woman who liked to be poor. 
Does it stand to reason, then, that two such living 
together would find a sudden delight arising from their 
mutual poverty? No, Corydon; it is all very well (be- 
cause you are young and contemplating matrimony) for 
you to fancy that you greatly prefer a cottage to a man- 
sion, a crust to a cake, and a rosebud to a diamond; 
that riches are fatal to love; that a bank-account is of 
no account, and property in shares is only a delusion 
anda snare. No such thing! The first thing you will 
do when your honeymoon is over, will be to try your 
best to get very rich—and I hope you will succeed. 
Corydon’s error, however, is no graver than that of 
Amaryllis, though different. She believes—like her 





mother and grandmother before her—that she will 
never, no never, consent to marry until she finds 
exactly the right man. This traditional Right Man has 
not yet arrived on this earth, but that makes no differ- 
ence. Come he must, or Amaryllis will die a maid. In 
the first place, the right man cannot be in any way like 
other men. Amaryllis knows Mr. Jones, and Mr. 
Binks, and Mr. Ferguson, and thinks them very 
agreeable gentlemen—admirably calculated to make 
somebody else good husbands—but as to either 
one of them being the Right Man for her—preposterous ! 
Now, I can tell Amaryllis that the man she will marry 
will be a good deal like other men. He was born some- 
where on earth, and probably in the usual way. He 
was a nuisance as a boy, of course, and a spoon as a 
youth. As a man, he is interested in business, and 
talks politics. Further, he is endowed with the pre- 
judices, the habits, the appetites—and the passions—of 
his sex. These are, for the most part, repugnant to the 
sentiments, or sentimentalities, of a young girl, but 
Amaryllis must get used to them. 

At length Amaryllis is married, but, as she finds out 
during the first half year (and generally with many 
bitter tears and wrecked illusions), to somebody very 
like Mr. Brown, Mr. Jones, or Mr. Ferguson. After all, 
he smokes tobacco, and looks seedy before he is shaved. 
He is, in a word, nothing like that splendid myth of 
the young girl’s fancy—the Right Man. ‘There is, 
however, a chance left for a little more self-deception, 
and the young couple, who have at last reconciled 
themselves to the discovery that each is human, at once 
proceed to make the most of this chance. They begin 
to imagine that the offspring of this human couple will 
be something super-human. I smile, but say nothing. 
It is useless to reason against manifest destiny—much 
more so to argue; a process rarely depending greatly on 
reason. I call upon them, and find Mr. Amaryllis 
busy, arranging a large heavy and expensive piece of 
furniture in the sitting-room. He has contrived it with 
a bookcase on top and a series of easy drawers all tho 
way down to the floor on either side, with an open 
space for shelves in the middle. In these drawers he 
arranges his papers, his rare and curious pipes and 
tobacco-jars, &c., and on the shelves are sundry objects 
of interest; stuffed birds, mineral specimens, &c. As 
I enter, Amaryllis conceals her work. She is em- 
broidering fine flannel with white silk. 

“That looks well, eh?” says the gentleman, point- 
ing with pride to his cabinet. 

‘‘ Just now, yes,” I reply; “but when you have two 
or three little ones toddling about here, how long do you 
think it will look well?” 

The faces of both assume precisely the same ex- 
pression that Corydon’s wore when he told me how 
happy he should be with his crust, his cottage, and his 
carissima, 

“Ha!” exclaims Mr. Amaryllis, complacently, “ you 
must know that I have some new ideas, that people 
generally don’t seem to hold.” 

“You have ?” 

“Yes. It-is all nonsense for parents to allow their 
children to destroy everything in the house, and they 
can be taught, just as easily as not, that there are 
certain things they must not do. All that’s necessary 
is to commence early enough ; to be mild but very firm; 
and when you say a thing, stick to it.” 

Amaryllis gracefully acquiesces in this thousand-fold 
repeated system of education, and expects to see me 
overwhelmed by it. Instead of which, I simply remark, 
rather dryly, that it is an excellent idea, if practicable. 

“Tf practicable!” exclaims the gentleman, a little 
hurt ; ‘“‘ you don’t mean to say it can’t be done?” 

‘‘T don’t know whether it can or not,” say I; “ but I 
know that you won't do it.” At this, they both open 
such a terrific fire upon me that Iam glad to allow anything 
in preference to continuing the argument. 

But time goes on with convenient rapidity. A year 
or so later I visit Amaryllis again, and with a vague 
recollection of the system of training so proudly un- 
folded to me by her husband, I furtively examine the 
large, heavy, and expensive cabinet. Its glories have 
departed. The stuffed birds are gone; a few of the 
minerals remain, but battered, dirty, and in confusion. 
Fragments of eake, somewhat chewed, a collection of 
dislocated toys and a child’s shoe occupy the shelves, 
Mr. Amaryllis finds a whole pipe for me to smoke, but 
only after much searching, and offers me tobacco from 
a broken jar. His papers, I observe, are kept in a port- 
folio on top of the book case, where he can hardly 
reach them himself. 

“The fact is,” he says, apologetically, “ Baby is 
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tecthing, and nothing keeps him quiet except to play 
with my pipes, and as he uses them for hammers, they 
don't last long. The birds used to amuse him, but 
they're about done for ; so I give him the pipes rather 
than have him cry for them. I think, though, you can 
get a smoke out of this one, unless he has been 
running straws into the stem.” 

After being presented to this important little per- 
sonage, and chatting awhile, I ventured to recall to my 
friends their vast educational discovery—that it was 
perfectly easy to teach a child what he might and what 
he might not do, by commencing early enough. The 
gentieman looks quizzical, and the lady utters a little 
laugh. ‘We didn’t know how cunning he would be!” 
says she. 

Thus passes their last illusion. They no longer even 
defend its memory, but straightly acknowledge the 
absurdity of foretelling how one would act in circum- 
stances of which one knows nothing. In a word, they 

have discovered that a baby is the most important and 
precious piece of furniture a house can contain, and all 
else must be made subservient to it. Yet Amaryllis’s 
sister, a young miss, just undergoing her first engage- 
ment, pouts, shrugs her shoulders, regards the general 
ruin and confusion, and says: ‘ Well, if I ever have a 
family of children, I know I shan’t let them behave so !” 
The long and the short of it is, I wouldn’t give sixpence 
for Amaryllis’s ideal right man, nor for her final hus- 
band's trained baby. Dreadful, monstrous creatures 
they would be, indeed; lusus nature; unnatural mon- 
sters, with none of the sveet savour of humanity about 
them. 





BOLDEN TOWER. 


—_——»——- 

Since I had been a young fellow of fourteen years of 
age my life had been almost entirely passed at sea. I 
had long been accustomed to the icebergs of the polar 
seas, or the burning and fervent glare of the tropic 
waters. Since I left home mighty changes had taken 
place. I had never before paid a visit to Bolden Tower, 
for my uncle had been a solitary man who loved mathe- 
matics as much as he disliked society, and who never 
thought of inviting his younger relatives for the simple 
reason that he did not want to be bored, and preferred 
to be alone. My brother Tom had only succeeded to 
his inheritance about a year and a half. He was the 

’ reverse of his uncle. In the first place he was a mar- 
ried man, and had a select assortment of rosy-faced 
children, who shouted through the old fortress-house 
all day long, and made his table blossom with their 
happy faces. In the next place, he loved society dearly 
and hated mathematics cordially, In the next place, 
Tom was always inviting his relatives, whether young 
or old, and making much of them when they came. 
Without any letter or notice I arrived at Bolden Tower, 
fresh from a homeward voyage, the first for many long 
years. The house was full of attractions for me. It 
contained Tom himself, his pretty wife, and my rosy 
nephews and nieces, and also a couple of sisters younger 
than myself whose dear faces I had not seen for many 
weary years. When at sea I had heard, of course, in 
letters from home, of the taking possession of Bolden 
Tower, and one of my sisters had, on one occasion, 
written me a letter which read like a page from some 
old romance, so full was it of old legends and stories 
which had been told them about the house in which 
they had come to live. ‘ We have a real live ghost, 
though that is absurd, to be sure,” wrote my sister 
Clara, “ and, for the first week after we went in the 
Tower, Mary and myself sat up all night and did not 
dare to go to bed, but slept in the daytime instead; but 
we have never seen anything, and have since learned 
that the supernatural doings are confined to an old 
part of the original building, which stands in the stable- 
yard, and is quite disconnected with it. Had this not 
been the case I am quite sure Mary and myself could 
not have ventured to live with Tom, much as we love 
him, and Rosa, and the dear children.” 

I was a sailor, and therefore ought to be superstitious, 
but superstitions I was not, I had seen many strange 
sights and met with strange things on the high seas 
and in savage countries, and it seemed to me that ghosts 
could scarcely be stranger than many things with which 
I had become familiar, I had come from the sea 
unexpectedly. I had emptied my pockets of small 
change in the toyshops of @ seaport where I landed, and 
my purchases had made the coming of the sailor-uncle 
a very joyful occasion for ny young nephews and nieces. 
By my dear brother and sisters and sister-in-law I was 





received with open arms and bewildered embraces. The 
meeting and the welcome were cheaply purchased by 
the years of seafaring hardships and loneliness. But 
not only my relatives were inhabitants of the old house 
for the festive season; the place was full, for Tom had 
determined to keep open house, and it seemed as if he 
had invited all the people he knew, so full the old house 
seemed, ‘Too full,” said Tom, ‘“ for I’ll be hanged if 
I know where you are to sleep, Jack!” 

“TI declare,” said Clara, “it will be just like all the 
stories of ghosts which one reads of—the haunted 
houses are always full except.one room which the ghost 
has; and this is a haunted house, too—” 

“With this difference—that we have never been 
disturbed by ghosts, male or female, and that the part 
they call haunted is seperated from all our bedrooms. 
There’s the haunted part, Jack,” said Tom, pointing 
out of the bay-window of the breakfast-room to the ivy- 
grown and detached building in the stable-yard. ‘‘That’s 
where the ghosts hang out, they say ; and, laugh as you 
like, I declare I think there must be truth in the 
legend, after all; for, one night, as I was coming 
home—” 

“O, Mr. Bolden! now, don’t frighten us—pray don’t!” 
called out a nervous, middle-aged lady, who was of the 
party. 

“‘T assure you, Madam, what I am going to say is the 
truth,” continued Tom. ‘I was coming home from 
fishing very late, and I rode into the stable-yard and 
gave my rods to Joseph; and, just as he was taking 
them, we both of us heard a peculiar low cry. Where 
it came from we could not tell, but we both thought 
from the upper room of the building yonder. At the 
same moment there was a rattling sound, as if some 
one was trying to open the windows in the upper story, 
and, as the moon was bright at that moment, I declare 
I thought I saw something white at the far window 
there, under the clock. I know I felt quite shaky, and 
I also know that Joseph was so terrified that he broke 
the top joint of my best flyrod, and ran into the house 
as fast as his legs could carry him. Now, I'll be bound, 
Jack here would be in a fright if he saw the same 
thing, though he pretends to be so courageous, as all 
sailors do.” 

‘What is the room on the ground floor in the old 
building used for?” I asked. 

‘*O, we use that as a harness room; and, as we keep 
up a good fire there usually, it isn’t a bad place to have 
a smoke in—in the day time.” 

‘“‘ And the supper-room ?” 

‘‘ Well, we intended, when we first came, to let the 
men-servants sleep there, and so had it fitted up, beds 
and all; but, as that is just the portion of the building 
which is said to be haunted, we soon found that neither 
love nor money could tempt any of the servant-tribe to 
sleep there, or, if they could avoid it, go past its walls 
after dark.” 

“Tl tell you what I'll do,” Isaid. ‘I'll sleep there, 
and see what these ghosts of yours are made of.” 

“Pooh! nonsense!” exclaimed my brother. ‘I 
would not allow you for the world.” 

‘But I am determined,” said I, ‘‘ and I have never 
seen any spectres yet, nor slept in a haunted room; 
and it’s a thing to be done once in one’s life, as I take 
it, just for the sake of saying so.” 

‘0, don’t be so foolish, dear,” said Clara, seizing 
hold of my arm. ‘ Mary and myself will sit up, and 
you can have our bed; won’t we, Mary?” 

“If you say any more, I will go back to sea again, 
and never come back any more,” I said. ‘I want to 
try the haunted chamber, and I beg it as favour. Put a 
fire in for me; let me have a bottle of claret anda 
comfortable armchair, so that I can warm myself 
before the fire, and get sleepy and comfortable, and 
then I don’t think the spirits will harm me. But 
sleep there I must.” 

This determination had the desired effect upon the 
party. Therefore it was finally arranged that I should 
sleep in the haunted chamber; but it was also arranged 
that the chamber should be then and there made as 
comfortable as possible, and that—this was insisted on 
by my sisters—a young ensign, who was staying in the 
house and who had been sharing the bed of another 
gentleman, should participate my fate, and sleep in the 
room with me. My sisters would insist upon this, and 
as the yotng fellow in question, though evidently 
rather scared, did not dare to disobey, when Clara 
spoke, he agreed at once. 

“They surely won't face the Army and Navy,’’ he 
said, ‘and we can talk ourselves to sleep over our 





claret and pipes.” 


All this was arranged in the morning, and the day 
passed in a very lively and festive manner. We were 
dancing, playing at forfeits—even turning the trencher; 
flirting was abundant, for there were plenty of 
materials; and unlimited loo and speculation were 
indulged in by most of us, when our legs were tired. 
I did my share in the flirtation; for there was a 
charming little girl, the daughter of a neighbouring 
proprietor, in whom—the girl, not the proprietor—I 
found myself taking quite a lively interest, and whom 
I succeeded in amusing with all sorts of queer stories 
of foreign countries, and a few homespun yarns of 
my own. 

My brother noticed it. “I don’t think it’s ‘ canny’ 
for you two to be paying such attention to each other,” 
he said, “‘ considering the legend about: the connection 
between our families long ago ——” 

“Ah!” I said, blushing, I am sure, as deeply as Miss 
Heronside herself, ‘is there a legend about the two 
families—what is it ?” 

‘Well, you see,” began Tom; “ but no—it is con- 
nected with the precious ghost business ; and as I want 
to test the truth of the matter, I will not let you know 
till after you and the Ensign there have slept in the 
room, or else you may get to dregming about what I 
tell you.” 

‘* But you surely are not going to sleep in that dread- 
ful room, Mr. Bolden?” said Miss Heronside, with a 
beseeching look. 

‘“‘ Honor bright. I have pledged myself to it, and my 
soldier comrade the same,’’ I answered. 

Miss Heronside looked much disturbed, but said no 
more, and shortly after went.home in her father’s car- 
riage, promising to dine with us on the following day. 

Eleven o’clock came, twelve o’clock came, and the 
Ensign and myself went out to our bedroom. My 
sisters bade me good night, with grave countenances, 
and said they should not sleep for thinking of our 
unpleasant quarters. 

When my comrade and I arrived in our chamber, to 
which we ascended by a flight of steep stone steps, 
which had, perhaps, at one time been covered in, but 
now wound outside the building to the upper story, we 
found a monstrous fire blazing; a table set out with 
wine, a can for mulling claret, if we so desired, standing 
by the fire, a bright carpet over the portion of the floor 
nearest the fire, and two comfortable armchairs. The 
room was flooded with light, the glasses and decanters 
sparkled, the fire leaped and crackled, so that we 
involuntarily exclaimed, in almost the same breath, 
‘“‘ What a jolly room!” 

We locked, bolted, and barred the door, which was 
the only inlet to the room, tried the window-fastenings.; 
then my companion pulled out a pistol and laid it on 
the table. 

“ A pistol?” said I. 

““Why, yes. I promised them that I would fire a 
pistol if we were frightened at anything; and, besides, 
some one might be inclined to play a trick on us, know- 
ing we are here, and I should like to wing ’em if they do 
80; but we don’t seem likely to meet with anything here 
but comfort; so let us fill our pipes,” 

The room was bare and common-place; there were 
two small beds just for one person each, situated one at 
each end of the room, the window being in the middle 
of the room, and the door nearly opposite the window. 
There were no ponderous hangings, rich cornices, old 
paintings frowning from the walls, as in the majority of 
haunted rooms that I have heard or read of. The walls 
were whitewashed and bare, the floor oak ; the chifnney 
had been large, but was bricked, and a modern grate 
inserted. If it had not been for the fire and carpet, it 
would, doubtless, have been a very cheerless room. As 
it was, it was delightful, and not a bit fearsome. 

We went to bed. According to my usual habit, I 
scarcely lay down than I fell fast asleep. I had been 
too much accustomed to the howling storms to be dis- 
turbed by landwinds. Nay, I question whether the very 
noise did not really lull me to rest 

I cannot say how long I had been asleep, but I 
suddenly awoke. Opening my eyes, I found that the 
fire had died down, and that the room was in com- 
parative darkness. The wind had ceased, but the rain 
and sleet were pouring down outside. The Ensign was 
snoring. I was just closing my eyes again, when I was 
attracted by what seemed a gentle motion of the door. 
I started at it. Was it the flickering light of the fire? 
No; the door was quietly, noiselessly opening. This 
last circumstance caused a sudden feeling of fear to pass 
over me. The door was a heavy one, and always creaked 





and groaned on its hinges whenever the Ensign or I 
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opened or shut it. It was now opening as quietly and 
noiselessly as if gliding over snow. We had made the 
door perfectly fast, too. What—what could it be ? 

At that moment the recollection that I was in the 
haunted chamber passed over me, and I felt a chill 
strike to my very bones. Slowly, quietly, the door 
opened and opened. I started at it with a species of 
fascination which I could not overcome. Happening 
once to glance at the Ensign’s bed, I could see that he 
had raised his head, and was also staring at the moving 
door. When the door had half opened, a white figure, 
a mere image, through which I could see as it glided in 
the door it left behind—far more terrible than a perfect 
figure—the luminous image of a man, which said at 
once as plainly as form can speak, I am not mortal. 
The face was pale, the eyes cold, dead-glazed. O 
horror! the eyes, the head, were turned toward my bed. 
I was seized, grappled with a numbing sense of fear 
which I could not overcome. I could not move or cry. 
I would have given worlds to have leaped from my bed 
out of the window; but I was spell-bound, paralysed. 
Judge, then, to my unutterable horror, when the ghastly 
figure calmly, quietly, glided toward the bed on which 
I lay. It came nearer—nearer; its cold, glassy eyes 
were fixed upon my face; the chill breath of its pre- 
sence struck to my very bones; it came close to my 
pillow; my very blood curdled; my heart almost ceased 
to beat. Crowning horror of all, its shadowy hand 
passed over the bed, as if feeling for something—passed 
over my brow with the cold, clammy touch of a corpse! 
In my intense fear my reason was surely leaving me. 
Once, twice, thrice, the spectre hand passed over my 
bed, and then, turning, the figure passed swiftly into 
the centre of the room. When there, I saw another 
figure,. spectral, too, transparent like the other, lu- 
minous like the other; but this figure was the figure 
of a young, slight girl, arrayed, seemingly, in her night- 
dress. I could notice even then, in spite of my deadly 
pallor, the wondrous beauty of her pallid face; nay, I 
could also notice a something in that face which spoke 
of Violet Heronside—a hint, a trace, a family-shadow, 
call it. The look of terror, of pain in the face, was 
such as I have never forgotten—can never forget. That 
look haunts me still. Shall I ever outlive the images 
of that horrible night ? 

The male spectre appeared to be dragging the other 
along the floor toward the window. The window slided 
upward as noiselessly as the door had opened, and the 
two figures seemed to glide, or fall, or pass together 
into the open air, but just at that moment a shrill 
female shriek ran through the room. I heard this, and 
close thereupon the loud report of a pistol. My brain 
reeled, and I fell back senseless. 

I recovered myself in the breakfast-room of the 
Tower. Tom and his wife, and my sisters about me, 
in half undress, chafing my hands and bathing my head. 

It was just daybreak, the watery rays imperfectly 
lighted the room, and all faces around me were very 
pale. The Ensign was at a little distance leaning 
against the mantel-piece, and as white as ashes. 

When I recovered sufficiently to be informed how I 
got there, I was told that Tom had heard the report of 
a pistol which the Ensign, witn more presence of mind 
than I possessed, had fired at the spectres, and had 
jumped out of bed, knowing that something must be 
wrong, had compelled a terrified footman to accompany 
him to our chamber, and on arriving there had found 
the door and window open, the Ensign sitting upright 
in his bed, trembling like an aspen-leaf, and myself 
lying senseless. 

I swallowed draught after draught of hot brandy and 
water, which seemed scarcely to have any effect on my 
shaken system. Every now and then a memory of 
what I endured came across me, and I shook in every 
limb, and my teeth chattered in my head. 

I was wrapped up in blankets, and sat in an armchair 
in front of the kitchen fire; and there I dozed till 
breakfast time. 

Of course, the numerous visitors knew nothing of 
what had happened till they assembled round the 
breakfast-table; but, before a word was said, the 
haggard face of the Ensign and myself had betrayed us. 

The tale was told, not by me—for I could not bear to 
speak of it—but by the Ensign, who had not undergone 
the extremest horror of all, the passing of the cold 

Corpse hand over my face. A chill seemed to pass over 
_ the circle as they listened to the narration ; and, although 
it was broad daylight, many glanced fearfully about 
them, as if dreading a ghost in their neighbours. 

“Then,” said Tom, “there is truth after all in the 
legend about the two families.” 





Remembring the inexplicable likeness in the female 
spectre to Violet, I eagerly asked for the legend. Its 
substance was as follows : 

An ancestor of ours, in the reign of Henry VII., had 
wooed and won the heiress of the Heronsides. It seems 
that ours was the poorest family, and that the old 
Heronsides was averse to the match. My ancestor had 
carried off his bride, and married her in private, then 
brought her home to the chamber in which we slept, 
then a bride-chamber, and hung with rich tapestry. 

On the third night after their arrival home, the angry 
father had himself come to their bridal-bower in the 
dead of night, had opened the door by means of false 
keys, stabbed the bridegroom in his bed, dragged his 
daughter from his side, and thrust her from the window ; 
in doing so he had overbalanced himself, and both were 
picked up dead. Such was the tragic tale, and such the 
foundation for a feud, which had lasted for many 
generations, and had but recently been patched up. 

“By Jove,” said the Ensign, “I am not exactly a 
coward, but I would not sleep in that room again for a 
marshal’s baton.” 

‘‘ Nor I, to be made Admiral of the Blue,” I answered ; 
and so we slept on the breakfast-room floor that night. 

I saw Miss Heronside a day or so after, and told her 
the story. She was strangely moved, and the tears 
burst into her beautiful eyes. I ventured—we were 
alone—to kiss them softly away. ‘ Cannot we heal the 
old feud, and atone for the old crime?” I asked, softly ; 
and the happiness of my life I owe to the gentle answer 
—'* Yes.” 





HAND AND GLOVE. 
A CITY NOVELET. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
SCREENED. 


On the whole of Mr. Throgmorton thought he might 
do what thousands of people have done before him 
when the choice of Hercules has been offered them : 
he thought he might temporise. People have temporised 
before this under similar circumstances, until the choice 
of Hercules became a choice of Hobson. 

He dismissed his enemy with a few equivocating pro- 
mises which left peace between them. Then he began to 
look about him for an escape. He thought of getting out 
of it by retiring at once from that business life of his and 
all its perils; but there was no at once for him. He 
could not shut up his affairs one night and leave them 
unopened the next morning, as a tradesman might his 
shop; the ceremony would take a long and tedious 
time, during which his enemy might ruin him. For 
there were things, as Wire said, which would not bear 
too close an examination, and Mr. Throgmorton was by 
no means a very rich man—rich that is to say in hard 
appreciable money, if anything like a settlement were 
tocome. He had fluctuated, as many speculators do, 
between zero and a million, and he was just now rather 
nearer zero than the other. No, he could not settle, but 
he might fly. 

But whither? The treacherous peace of Amiens, 
during which he had visited the French coast, and com- 
mitted the first little fraud which had brought his 
enemy down on him, had dissolved into fiercer warfare 
than before. The First Consul had no ambition which 
might be bound by treaties: his mission (which was 
France’s mission too, as is ever the case by the grace of 
the Napoleons) was to free Europe from the tyranny of 
Kings. Now Albion lay even under a heavier monarchi- 
cal curse than her neighbours in the eyes of the First 
Sonsul; for she had over her a shambling old king and 
a shameless young prince. She was therefore to be 
purged of both, and the First Consul of the republic 
one and indivisible went hard at work in the month 
Germinal to substitute one tyrant in the world for many. 
And his ships, beating about the seas for those of the 
shambling old king and the shameless young prince, 
made it rather hazardous for a quiet gentleman like 
Mr. Throgmorton to get away with his household gods 
and goddesses. 

Still he could not bear to sacrifice his daughter. It 
was improbable that she would consent without a scene 
and a disclosure, and he could never tell her that that 
silver head of his had been the manufactory of dis- 
honest plots and plans ever since it commenced to 
intrigue too much a year or so ago. He could not bring 
himself to fall so greatly in her esteem. Again, if he 





did accept Wire for a son-in-law, it might not keep him 


quiet for ever. On the whole he was confused, and 
could not come to any decision. 

Now some mornings after, Mr. Throgmorton’s nephew 
and ward Tom, taking his long lanky legs gingerly 
down the door-steps (gingerly and with care, for those 
legs of Tom's were apt to fail him unless looked after 
sharply, and to twist round and to double up and to get 
complicated one with the other, to the great hazard of 
the owner), proceeded in the direction of Tom’s task- 
master, — Strummer, Mus. Bac. That eminent 
musician inhabited a third floor at as great a distance 
from Cavendish-square as he dared in conscience attain, 
seeing that he added that fashionable parallelogram to 
his address card; and here he lived in a perpetual 
atmosphere of yesterday's soup mixed with the odour of 
mews drawn from the back, after the rule of the de- 
lightful small streets of the West End. He was a great 
artist; he had coached many a slow vehicle up that 
tedious hill of thorough-bass, the summit of which com- 
mands no particular view at all; and he had enabled 
many a candidate to pass the ordeal of examination by 
elderly sticks saturated with the old masters. Strum- 
mer, too, was often invited out to the Marchioness of 
Upshire’s; where he had the privilege of standing on 
the private staircase remote from the company, with the 
chance of supping if he liked to go down to the kitchen. 
But — Strummer was hard on his pupils, despite the 
flowers of fortune which encircled his brow; and poor 
Tom found his life a burden ever since he commenced 
notation. 

Mr. Throgmorton’s nephew and ward, then, betook 
himself one morning to Strummer’s lodgings in the 
street called by courtesy Cavendish-square. Strummer 
inhabited the third floor, but the landings were very 
much alike, and Tom was occasionally absent minded. 
It was by no means a thing to be wondered at, then, 
that Tom, arriving at the second landing unpreceded by 
the servant of the house, stopped, aud absently turned 
into a room which he supposed to be that of the 
immortal Strummer. ’ 

The room was comfortably furnished in the drawing- 
room style of lodging-houses, and breakfast was laid on 
the table. There was no one in the room. Tom, with 
a slight feeling of astonishment at the luxuriousness of 
Strummer in the way of breakfast (for there was a 
Strasburgh pie and one or two other dainties laid out) 
fixed his attention on a screen, which also struck him 
as being strange for Strummer. The possibility that 
he was in the wrong room never for a moment occurred 
to Tom, who was a young gentleman of less perception 
than legs. Curious to examine the screen, he went up 
to it, and then went behind it; and at that moment 
one of the folding doors of the room opened, and a 
gentleman entered from the adjoining chamber. 

To his great surprise as he was about to step from 
behind the screen, Tom found it was not Strummer, 
but a very fine gentleman arrayed in a gorgeous dressing- 
gown, who at that moment was standing at the table 
with his back toTom. The bewildered Tom accordingly 
drew back in momentary hesitation. And while he 
hesitated, 2 lady entered, but by another door—namely 
that by which Tom himself had come in. She was a 
dark-haired, heavy-browed, handsome girl, dressed in 
a morning muslin. There would have been no mis- 
taking who she was, if Tom had seen her face, but he 
drew further back behind the screen, for it began dimly 
to dawn on him that he had made a dreadful mistake, 
and he had not sufficient nerve to come forward. 

He heard the gentleman say, ‘I wish you wouldn't 
keep me waiting, when you know I have an appointment 
this morning.” Tom thought he recognized his voice. 

He heard the lady reply, ‘‘ You have not been waiting 
any time, and you know it.” Tom thought he recog- 
nized her voice. 

Then the gentleman returned, “I was ready for 
breakfast an hour ago.” Then the lady rejoined, ‘‘ Give 
you the opportunity to Lie and you seize it directly.” 
To which the gentleman remarked, “‘ Your language, my 
girl, is low.” To which the lady answered, ‘ You're a 
Beast.” 

This interchange of family courtesies somewhat 
troubled Tom. He knew both voices perfectly, yet for 
his life could not have assigned them to their rightful 
owners. He would have given worlds to peep out, but 
was afraid. Meanwhile the lady and gentleman break- 
fasted in silence. 

Presently she asked, “* When is that fellow coming ?” 

“ T expect Mr. Wire,” answered the gentleman, “ at 
half-past ten, of which it wants twenty minutes.” 

“* Then you had better make haste and finish break- 





fast,” she said. 
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* Pardon me; but really, under due respect for your 
opinion,” he replied with polite frigidity, ‘ I don’t see 
the logical deduction. If Wire comes while we are 
feeding, of course he shall feed too.” 

“ He shall not eat here!” she exclaimed. 

The gentleman laughed and pulled his cuffs over his 
embroidered robe. ‘“ Allow me to suggest,” he coolly 
said, “ with the view of modifying that strong perti- 
nacity of yours, that these are my rooms.” 

“ T hate your friend,” she exclaimed. 

“ D’ accord, but you hate your enemy worse,” he 
replied. 

“* Why should you hate her?” 

The gentleman laughed again—a polished little laugh. 
‘* I never hate,” he remarked, “ it is a low passion. I 
simply chastise. I would chastise you, my dear Letty, 
if you wounded my self-love or upset my calculations. 
Give me another cup.”’ 

Said she, “* When I call you names I mean it, for I 
hate you then. Does not that wound your self-love ?” 

Again he langhed lightly. ‘‘ Wind, my sweet; wind, 
80 much wind. I don’t object to a gusty day.” 

A sudden light broke upon Tom behind the screen. 
Even his wits were sharp enough now to recognise in 
the girl called Letty the cast-off maid of his sister's ; 
and similarly he knew the gentleman with her was Mr. 
James Orpwood. He had hardly awoke to this percep- 
tion when a knock at the room-door ushered in the 
expected Wire. 

He entered with an overdone assumption of joviality. 
** Well, old man,” he cried, “ here I am to the very 
minute. Commercial life makes us City people sharp, 
you see.’’ And he nodded to the girl. 

Mr. James Orpwood received him with easy affability ; 
his companion with sullen silence. Tom began to feel 
more and more uncomfortable. 

Asked if he would take some breakfast, Wire re- 
marked that he could do a tidy thing in the way of 
digestion, and was helped to pie. That having 
disappeared, and a cup of coffee, and several sardines, 
and some Guava jelly, and four saugsage rolls, and a 
glass of cognac, Mr. Wire proceeded to announce him- 
self refreshed. And accepted a cigar from the white 
hands of Mr. James Orpwood. 

“And now,” he said, pushing his chair back, “ to 
business.” 

Mr. James Orpwood had risen, and was standing 
against the fireplace, gorgeous in morning drapery 
Letty had taken up a novel with a listless air of not 
attending to what was going forward. Tom had shifted 
noislessly from one leg to another, and felt very tired 
on botli. 

‘I wished you to come here, Wire,” said Mr. 
Orpwood, “ rather than my own chambers, as Letty, 
here, is interested in the scheme afloat.” 

He indicated her, as he spoke, with a wave of his 
cigar. She drew her black brows lower over her eyes, 
but looked not up. 

“ The whole gist of the matter is this,” pursued Mr. 
Orpwood : “the lady you propose to take into the holy 
sacrament,—by the way is Marriage a sacrament? The 
Romish Church maintains it is; but that Church is 
full of error. This however is digression. The lady 
you propose to espouse is no friend either of mine or 
Letty's. Both Letty and myself would feel rather 
comfortable than otherwise to see. her paid off. I am 
aware the feeling is not an exalted one, but it is very 
natural. Under these circumstances, what greater injury 
could be inflicted on her than marrying her to you, my 
friend ?” 

‘* Well, "pon my life, you're none too civil,” rejoined 
Wire. 

“My dear bey, allow civility to yield to frankness. 
You are a most estimable character ; but I don’t think 
—I really don’t think your forte is conjugality.” 

Mr. Orpwood laughed airily, and Mr. Wire joined in. 

“ To proceed,” continued Mr. Orpwood. “ How goes 
on the scheme with the father?” 

Slowly,” answered Wire. 

** You must hurry it. Too much time elapsing before 
the marriage comes off would weaken the effect. Besides 
I have a certain amount of poetry in my composition 


we. 


anniversary of my parting with the lady.” 
“Which was about nine months ago,” added Letty, 


“Which, as my brune darling in the devotional chair 
remarks, was about nine months ago. Consequently,” 
said Orpwood to Wire, “you have three months to 
bring the marriage about in.” 











“It is dangerous enough as it is,” muttered Wire. 
“ Bigamy is a ticklish thing. Still, for considerations, 
I have done things almost as bad as bigamy.” 

Mr. Orpwood smoothed his ambrosial hair. ‘* You 
have a consideration for this, dear boy,” he said. 
“ Five thousand pounds are a consideration, I presume.” 

“ You are very rich, Jemmy,” said Wire, familiarly. 

‘Pardon, but you over-estimate it. Iam as poora 
dog as a man who lives decently can be; but I can 
always spare a thousand or two to humble pride, and 
reinstate myself in my own esteem. And, now, to 
the other branches of this subject. Where is your 
wife?” 

“ Safe enough, damage her, for the present,” retorted 
Wire, with a snarl. ‘Her virtuous brother has got 
her in keeping, and both of them are lodged with a rare 
old fellow in the rag-and-bone interest. She doesn’t 
stir out without her brother’s knowledge, and I haye 
got him under my thumb; s0 it’s pretty safe.” 

Mr. Orpwood threw himself into an easy chair, 
leant back his. head, closed his eyes, and smoked 
luxuriously. ‘In a few weeks, then, please goodness,” 
said he, in a tone of relief, ‘my little chastisement 
will be en train; and the web will commence to gather 
round the dear little feet of Lucy Throgmorton.” 

A crash made the worthy trio start to their feet. At 
the mention of his cousin’s name, those treacherous 
legs of Tom’s had utterly deserted him. A collapse at 
the knees had brought the most knobbly part of Tom’s 
frame into contact with the screen, and miserable Tom 
suddenly putting out his hands to save himself, over- 
turned the whole affair, falling himself heavily on it, 
to the utmost consternation of the triad. 





THE TEN TROPHIES. 
—»~— 
A Legend of the Kickapoos. 

Billy Broomstick, the renowned Chief of the Kicka- 
poos, had been favoured by fortune in all things, except 
that which iay nearest his heart, namely, a male suc- 
cessor who might transmit the illustrious name of 
Broomstick to a line of worthy descendants. The good 
old gentleman had used every expedient which he 
thought likely to accomplish this purpose; he had 
availed himself of his prerogative as a chief by taking 
double the number of wives (eight, I believe), which a 
private man is allowed by the laws of the tribe; he had 
consulted the pow-wows, performed various incanta- 
tions, mystic dances and lunar observations ; but, with 
all his efforts, natural and supernatural, his ambition 
to be the father of a family was gratified only to a very 
limited extent. He had but one child, and that one 
was a daughter. 

Captain Broomstick (as he was usually called by his 
white acquaintances, the fur-traders, &c.) began to ex- 
perience the effects of age, and he was shrewd enough 
to guess that the time had gone by when he could con- 
sider himself individually addressed by the sacred pre- 
cept, ‘* Crescite et multiplicamini,” so he determined to 
do his best (in mervantile phrase) with his stock on 
hand—to make capital, in short, of his fine, copper-com- 


_ plexioned daughter, Koodle Booja (Chestnut Blossom), 


who now, as she conceived, had arrived at years of dis- 
cretion (seventeen), and who, fortunately enough, had 
ideas concerning matrimony which exactly corresponded 
with those of her sagacious papa. 

She had, in truth, been a little beforehand with him 
in receiving the addresses of two young chiefs, Bear 
Killer and Little Terrapin, both young gentlemen of ac- 
knowledged merit; the former more distinguished in 
the tomahawk exercise, and the latter unrivalled in the 
various branches of the trapping business. Of these 
Bear Killer was the elder by several years, and was 
more favourably known for warlike exploits. Little 
Terrapin’s adventures were confined principally to coon- 
hunting, fishing and amatory passages, with the damsels 
of the village. Hitherto his affections had roamed at 
large ; but they were now concentrated on Koodle Booja ; 
and when he once flattered himself with the prospect of 
winning that prize, of course all his former levities were 
abandoned, and he became quite a reformed and exem- 
plary young fellow. 

For some time the damsel wavered between Bear 
Killer’s military renown, tall, well-developed, . person 
and manly visage, and Terrapin’s superior dancing, in- 
sinuating address and never-failing vivacity. Her father 
put an end to her mental debate by declaring himself 
favourable to Bear Killer. She, of course, immediately 
declared herself favourable to Little Terrapin. 

Then came the customary “flare-up” between father 





and daughter; Captain Broomstick stormed, the young 
lady fainted ; he expostulated, she wept ; he threatened 
to turn her out of the wigwam—she begged him to 
kill her at once to avoid the tedious process of heart- 
breaking, &c., &c. 

The whole scene wound up with a compromise ; it 
was mutually agreed between the old gentleman and 
young lady that he of the two suitors who should 
produce the greater number of human scalps by the 
first day of the next new moon should be the accepted 
lover. 

Messrs. Bear Killer and Little Terrapin were not by 
this agreement put upon an impracticable piece of 
business. The Kickapoos were then at war with a 
neighbouring tribe, skirmishes were taking place occa- 
sionally, and great facilities were offered at such times 
for the performance of that beautiful tonsorial operation 
on which the Indian chiefs pride themselves. Fifteen 
days were to elapse before the young warriors were to 
make their rendition and exhibit the evidences of their 
prowess. 

In the meantime the tender bosom of Koodle Booja 
underwent the customary palpitations. Bear Killer was 
confident of success; but little Terrapin was rather 
dubious regarding the issue of the trial with painful 
anxiety. The trapping business, in which he was par- 
ticularly skilled, could not be well applied to the present 
exigency, as the progress of civilisation and refinement 
among the Kickapoos had not reached to the use of 
man-traps. Skulking behind trees and shooting an un- 
lucky foeman who might chance to be on some solitary 
expedition was, at best, a precarious mode of attaining 
his object ; and there was nearly an equal chance that, 
in following out this plan, he might be shot and scalped 
himself. As for open war, Little Terrapin was by far 
too diffident of his own abilities to attempt anything of 
the kind. It was not in him. 

Fortune as well as nature frowned on Little Terrapin’s 
purposes. He prowled about, at a comparatively safe 
distance from the enemy’s village in hopes of catching 
some helpless or infirm wanderer of the hostile tribe; 
but that expectation failed—not an old man, not a 
woman, not a child, nor any other scalpable article was 
to be met with. He began to feel desperate on the 
evening of the sixth day, as he entered his hut, of 
which he was the sole occupant, all his relatives being 
deceased. After a frugal supper of dried fish, with the 
inner bark of the hemlock tree by way of bread, dipped 
in lamp-oil by way of butter, he sat down before his 
fire and soliliquized to the effect that a certain Kickapoo 
Indian was in a decidedly “‘ bad fix.” He wondered if 
there were not among the enemy some generous and 
sentimental persons who, if made acquainted with his 
peculiarly trying circumstances, would not make a 
voluntary contribution of their scalps to release him 
from such a vexatious predicament. He flattered him- 
self that he could do as much for another in the like 
extremity ; but he sighed to think how little generosity 
and sympathizing tenderness were extant in the evil 
times on which he had fallen. In these sombre reflec- 
tions he passed more than four hours, when, on raising 
his eyes, he discovered that he was not alone, as he had 
thought, but that a person in the garb of a ‘‘ Medicine,” 
& pow wow man or magician, was standing on the right 
side of his hearth. He was somewhat startled on dis- 
covering this person to be Pouch-na-whang, one of the 
most skilful physicians and necromancers that the 
Kickapoo nation had ever known. 

“Little Terrapin,” said the visitor, “I know what 
troubles you. You want scalps. Is it not so?” 

Little Terrapin was rather too much disconcerted to 
give his thoughts utterance; so he merely nodded. 

Whereupon the Indian M.D. began to unfold a con- 
trivance, by means of which the wants of the young 
chief might be supplied. Now, this Indian professor of 
therapeutics had, by the mere dint of his own superior 
genius, arrived at many of those nice manwuvres in the 
practical part of his business which are supposed to be 
attainable only in an advanced stage of science and 
civilization. Of this the reader will see some indica- 
tions as we proceed. 

“‘My dear young friend,” continued Dr. Pouch-na- 
whang, “ make yourself easy. I have now nine patients 
under medical treatment, and I can venture to promise 
you that number of scalps within nine days for aiapecad 
consideration.” 

Here little Terrapin sini <i dil chdaged the bend 
of his guest. 

‘“‘ Name your conditions, doctor,” cried he; ‘ make 
your own terms, old boy, and I'll subscribe to them in 
the twinkling of a tomahawk.” 
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« Here, then,” resumed Dr. Pouch-na-whang, seating 
himself on a bear-skin mat; “‘ here is the way in which 
you can reciprocate my services. I am troubled with 
cramps in the stomach—you understand ?” 

“I think I do—however, go on.” 

“Well, to deal plainly, rum is the word. You can 
trade your coon and marten skins for rum with the 
whites, and I can trade again with you, scalps for rum. 
It is an agreement ?”’ 

“ Certainly—most certainly. But how will you ar- 
range it with your patients, who are now wearing the 
commodity with which you propose to furnish me ?” 

“Oh, as for that,” returned Pouch-na-whang, with a 
droll twist of the mouth, “do not doubt that I will 
make them as complaisant in the matter as could be 
wished. If they do not agree to it beforehand, never 
fear that they will complain of it afterwards.” 

“Tf it could be helped,” remarked little Terrapin, 
thoughtfully, ‘‘I would rather not meddle with the lives 
of my own countrymen.” 

**Pooh! you are decidedly green,” said Dr. Pouch- 
na-whang, with a contemptuous, scientific elevation of 
his eyebrows. ‘“ Individuals must suffer for the good 
of the community; public welfare demands that the 
doctor’s comfort should be provided for. I shall never 
be able to practise without a supply of rum ; patriotism 
urges me to take care of myself. I should die if I did 
not obtain the thing wanted, and what would the poor 
Kickapoos do without a doctor ?” 

“Might not the same purpose be effected without 
proceeding to such extremity? Could not your patients 
be persuaded to undergo the scalping operation without 
the necessity of first killing them?” 

“Well, you are one of the most squeamish fellows 
that ever I dealt with,” remarked the physician; ‘ but 
a thought strikes me. Yes; I will suggest to each of 
my sick friends that his disease is the consequence of 
some offence given to the Evil Manitou, who is not to 
be propitiated without sacrifice of the capillary integu- 
ment. That will do—eh?” 

“Capital! Glorious!” shouted Little Terrapin. 
And, in testimony of his satisfaction, he produced a 
bottle of that liquid which Dr. Pouch-na-whang thought 
so essential to the re-establishment of his health. After 
some conviviality the friends separated. 

The next day Dr. Pouch-na-whang began to carry out 
his scheme, and found his eight first experiments to 
succeed admirably. The ninth patient was an old 
sceptical bachelor of his trible, who had presumed to 
doubt the very existence of the Evil Manitou, and no 
persuasions, exhortations, or menaces could prevail on 
him to have his crownpiece denuded in the manner 
proposed. He soon realised the effects of spurning at 
good advice. Up to this time the old fellow’s health 
had been gradually improving, and it was generally ex- 
pected that he would soon be on his legs again; but 
now his distemper took a sudden change and assumed 
a malighnant aspect, that left very little hope of his 
recovery. The most gloomy prognostics were verified ; 
he died in less than twenty-four hours after his refusal 
to offer the skin of his cerebral member as a propitiatory 
sacrifice. 

The whole village considered it as a righteous retri- 
bution, and was easily consoled for, his loss. Dr. 
Pouch-na-whang united, according to Indian custom, 
the clerical with the medical profession; he conducted 
the funeral ceremonies, and suggested to the relatives 
of the deceased that the only mode of saving him from 
future punishment for his obstinacy was to, subject the 
corpse to that operation which the living man had re- 
fused to tolerate.. This was very speedily done. The 
sealp was appropriated by the doctor, who, on the same 
evening sought an interview with Little Terrapin. 

> You see,” said the man of science, “I keep my 
word and att honourably in this little affair. Here are 
your nine scalps at the time appointed, according to 
contract.” 

“You are, truly, a man of business and a man of 
principle,” said little Terrapin, taking the scalps and 
carefully putting them away. ‘‘ But, doctor, something 
is still to be done. I have just received a letter from 
my dear Koodle Booja, imploring me to exert myself, 
and informing me that the Bear Killer had already ob- 
tained nine scalps. I have but the same number, and 
ashe is my senior and her father’s favourite, he will 
have the preference, unless I can procure one more. 
On the morrow we are to make our presentation. It is 
now late in the evening and only a few hours are 
dam Another scalp must be had, and you must 

” 
“The thing is impossible,” said Dr. Pouch-na-whang, 





“‘T have not another patient on hand; and, if I had, 
the repetition of the same expedients might produce 
an impression unfavourable to my professional dignity. 
There is reason in all things, and I can dono moreforyou.” 

“Then I shall find it impossible to procure the rum,” 
said Little Terrapin, doggedly. 

“Give me back my nine scalps, then!” exclaimed 
Dr. P., in a violent rage. 

‘*You shall never have them, doctor, unless you ob- 
tain them by legal process and show your right to 
them; which you will find rather inconvenient, not to 
say dangerous.” 

“T see I have been dealing with a rascal, a base 
treacherous villain,” cried the doctor. ‘“ But let me 
have to prescribe a dose for you, my fine fellow, and 
you shall know what it is to offend a gentleman in my 
line of business.” 

“Ah, doctor,” returned Little Terrapin, “when I 
have to die I will try to do it without your assistance !” 

The man of medicine departed in high dudgeon, and 
Little Terrapin sat himself down to meditate on the 
present aspect of his affairs. Things looked con- 
foundedly hopeless, and it was easy to see that our 
young lover himself thought his case nearly desperate. 
An Indian cogitates profoundly—he is a model for 
meditation, sitting without motion and with all the 
energies of his soul concentrated on the subject in con- 
sideration. After remaining still enough for two hours 
to enable a masterly artist, if such an one had been 
there, to make a wooden abstract of his figure for the 
use of a tobacconist, Little Terrapin might have been 
seen to raise his right arm slowly and to pass his finger 
gingerly around his forehead and temples, then to catch 
himself by the topknot and give his cranium a slight 
shake, as one might do with any other small articles, to 
ascertain if it were well put together: The experiment 
seemed to be satisfactory. Our hero muttered to him- 
self, “* That will do,” and immediately began to sharpen 
his scalping knife against a piece of granite kept for 
that purpose. 

The reader may have suspected that Little Terrapin 
was not overstocked with bravery. However that may 
have been, he was certainly a man of fortitude, and 
could bear pain and inconvenience with true Indian 
apathy. 

“Yes,” said he to himself, ‘this is my last resort ; 
and if anything can convince her of the sincerity of my 
love, this certainly will.” 

So saying, he proceeded to scalp himself, and per- 
formed the operation with remarkable dexterity, con- 
sidering that it was altogether a new experiment—such 
a thing as self-scalping having probably never been 
attempted before. 

On the preceding day Little Terrapin had entrapped 
a red fox, which animal was yet preserved alive, and it 
happened very opportunely that he was enabled to di- 
vest this fox of its skin for the purpose of repairing the 
breach he had made in his own. 

We shall not describe the process of mending such a 
“breach in nature.” Let it suffice to know that it can 
be done: and has been done on more than one occasion. 

The day of decision came. Captain Broomstick was 
seated in state on a large stone, surrounded by his 
whole family, including Koodle Booja. The rival 
suitors presented themselves and were offered skins to 
sit on and pipes to smoke. In every affair among the 
Indiins, whether it ended in smoke or not, it is sure to 
begin in that way. 

After some time spent in silence and fumigation, 
Bear Killer produced his nine scalps with an air of 
triumph, supposing, from his knowledge of Little Terra- 
pin’s character, thet he had not obtained half the 
number. But what was his amazement when the 
trapper brought forth his ten trophies, which wera duly 
examined by Captain Broomstick and found to be 
genuine. 

_ Bear Killer, staring in astonishment at his rival, 
uttered an exclamation, stretched forth his hand and 
removed Little Terrapin’s head dress, while all the 
spectators discovered that the black locks of the you 
had been changed to red ones. General consternation 
prevailed, especially among the females. Bear Killer 
immediately preferred the charge of necromancy, ap- 
pealing to the head of Little Terrapin for evidence ; 
and the latter to exculpate himself acknowledged the 
fact of his self-mutilation. 

Captain Broomstick laughed heartily at the whimsical 
but ingenious contrivance, and commended the young 
man for his fortitude, swearing that such a deed was 
above all praise, and added that, if he had ten daughters. 
Little Terrapin should choose five of the best of them, 
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Bear Killer magnanimously joined in this applause, 
grasped the hand of his rival, and warmly eulogised his 
originality of conception, as well as the boldness of 
execution. 

All eyes were now turned on Koodle Booja, expecting 
to see her rush into the arms of her favoured lover, who 
had done and severed so much on her account. But 
that amiable young lady seemed disposed to regard the 
matter with more than her customary coolness. She 
uttered no exclamation of delight and gave no gesture 
of approbation, but, with a countenance fully charged 
with disgust and abhorrence, continued to gaze on the 
foxified cranium of Little Terrapin which Bear Killer 
had just uncovered. Her father bade her come forward 
and take the hand of the successful candidate; but, to 
the amazement of every one present, she refused, and 
when Captain Broomstick sternly reminded her of the 
articles of agreement which had been made and con- 
cluded between them, she remarked that her consent to 
marry Little Terrapin with a black head was a very 
different thing from agreeing to take him with a red 
one. Captain Broomstick prided himself on a serupu- 
lous adherence to any principle of justice and equity ; 
and as the plea of his daughter seemed to involve a 
question of curiosity, he had recourse to his spiritual 
adviser, who happened to be no other than Dr. Pouch- 
na-whang. A messenger was immediately dispatched 
to bring him to the presence. 

When the doctor arrived and he was made acquainted 
with difficulties of the case, he smiled on Little Terrapin 
(probably to recall some recent events to that gentle- 
man’s remembrance), and then remarked that although 
personal friendship strongly inclined him to the inte- 
rests of the trapper, whom he had found to be a man of 
honour and perfect fairness in all his dealings, yet duty 
and conscience obliged to say that the objections of 
Koodle Booja were invalid, inasmuch as the loss of a 
scalp and the substitution of another one so far inter- 
fered with personal identity, that his young friend, after 
adopting the foxskin headpiece, might properly be con- 
sidered as a different individual, so that the promise of 
Koodle Booja could not be binding as it respected him, 

On the strength of this opinion Captain Broomstick 
annulled his daughter’s matrimonial obligation, and 
then the professional gentleman proceeded with a further 
exposition of the case : 

“Tt pains me exceedingly to add,” said Dr. P., “ that 
this misguided youth, by the sacrifice he has made, has 
not only thrown off all allegiance to his bride, but has, 
in some degree forfeited his claims to be considered as 
a man, having, by covering his head (the most noble 
part of him) with the skin of a quadruped, to some ex- 
tent made a beast of himself; an atrocious deed which 
must not be suffered to go unpunished.” 

“ Death,” continued the doctor, ‘‘ would not in ordi- 
nary circumstances be too severe a penalty for an offence 
so degrading to human nature, but in view of the pecu- 
liarities of the case, the force of passion, and the 
general good character of the delinquent, I recom- 
mend that he be permitted to escape with the mere 
nominal punishment of two or three hundred lashes on 
his bare back, well laid on, to which wholesome dis- 
cipline I have no doubt he will submit without 2 
murmur.” 

Every one praised the moderation of this sentence, 
which was ordered to be carried into immediate effect. 
At the hundreth stroke the victim swooned, and the 
castigation was suspended. After some moments Little 
Terrapin so far recovered as to observe Dr. Pouch-na- 
whang mixing a restorative draught for his use, at 
which piece of humanity he was infinitely more 
terrified than at the balance of the punishment he was 
to undergo. 

The excitement of fear restored all his natural vigour 
he broke the thongs which bound his hands, started to 
his feet and fled with as much celerity as if a whole 
college of physicians and Beelzebubs at their backs were 
in hot pursuit of him. In his flight he met a proces- 
sion headed by Bear Killer and Koodle Booja, going to 
celebrate the nuptials of that happy couple, and, in 
spite of all all his dread and horror, the fugitive could 
but observe that the bride laughed immoderately at his 
discomfiture. 

Making good his escape, our unfortunate hero betook 
himself to the woods, where he spent a life of solitude 
and meditation, and is supposed to have enjoyed as 
much tranquillity and happiness as he might have 
realised if his love-affair had been successfully termi- 
nated in wedlock. 

The moral of this story is contained in the following 
aphorism : 
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“* Never scalp yourself for a young lady until you are quite 
sure she will like you the better for the performance.” 

Should you be tempted to make some e i 
sacrifice in an affair of love, remember the fate of Little 
Terrapin and be circumspect. 





THE WARDEN’S FATE. 
—_———— 

The old square tower in the market-place of Lara 
contains a very remarkable peal of bells, three in 
number, and of immense size. They were cast about 
two hundred years ago, in the great old foundry of 
Lara, and they are never rung except on the occasion 
of the death of a Warden of Lara, when they are tolled 
at midnight, in changes that make a very melancholy 
dirge. It is a common circumstance at Lara for some 
venerable narrator in the little circles that close round 
the firesides on a winter’s night to recount his me- 
mories of how awfully the bells in the old square tower 
spoke when the father of some present Warden died. 
He will tell how their tones have something in them 
resembling the human voice, and how the affrighted 
sleepers used to wake up at the supernatural sound, 
and light their lamps to scare away any stray demons 
that might well be lurking in the air upon which such 
unearthly music was borne. 

These bells of Lara have a legend of their own. 
Some say that an old grave-digger of the place, now 
long since passed away, recognised the voice that spoke 
in their sonorous chimes; and this brought to the 
fireside circles strong evidence of the truth of the 
legend, which I will recount. 

About the year 1569, one Miguel Brontez was a 
superintendent of certain mines belonging to the 
Wardens of Lara. He was a man of active business 
habits and unimpeachable integrity, faithful in a 
stewardship of some years to an aged Warden, who 
died in the year mentioned, and was succeeded by a 
graceless and profligate son. 

A well-to-do artizan belonging to the workshops had 
a daughter named Urna, who was accounted the fairest 
among the fair girls for whom Lara was rather cele- 
brated. For some time the profligate young Warden 
had been laying siege to this plebeian beauty, with 
views that were the reverse of honourable, and his 
feeling of rage and malignity knew no bounds when he 
heard one day that Urna Castillo had just been united 
in the holy bonds of Matrimony to Miguel Brontez. 

Once, when Brontez returned to his home after an 
absence of some days at the mines, he found his fair 
young wife in tears. Reluctantly she confessed to him 
the cause of her grief. The persecution to which she 
had long been subjected was now, for the first time, 
divulged to him. Next day Brontez met the Warden 
face to face in the iron yards, and, leaping upon him like 
a panther, felled him to the earth with a powerful blow. 

Heaps of iron lay around the spot where this affair 
took place, so that the assault was not witnessed by 
any of the workmen. This gave Brontez a brief time 
for reflection as to what course he had best pursue. 
Terrible retribution, he well knew, would be sure to fall 
upon him whether the Warden recovered from the blow 
or died of it; and so, making his way from the yard, 
unobserved, he went by a circuitous route to his home, 
which he reached just as the shades of evening were 
deepening into night. But he at once confided the 
whole situation of affairs to his wife, and long before 
morning dawned they were both on their way to a dis- 
tant iron district, where Brontez, under an assumed name 
hoped to obtain employment from the principal employer. 

For about a year they lived here in comparative safety 
—a happy state of affairs, which was destined soon to 
be brought to a close, however. The Warden of Lara 
had long since recovered from the blow inflicted upon 
him by the injured husband—pursuit after whom he, 
with hypocritical show of leniency, forbade—the reality 
of the case being that be feared provoking certain dis- 
closures which would not have been creditable to 
himself. In course of time a matrimonial alliance was 
arranged between him and a daughter of the wealthy 

with whom Brontez and his wife had found 
refuge. Certain business affairs rendered it necessary 
for him to make a visit to the father of his intended 
bride, and, while inspecting the works in company with 
his host, he recognised Brontez among the overseers 
who were going to and fro there, and resolved to work 
his ruin. 

It is unnecessary to recount the processes by which 
the Warden ousted the unfortunate overseer from his 
ersployer's confidence. Suffice it to say that Brontez 
was dismissed, and, thrown once more upon the world, 








wandered away with his wife to a distant town, where, 
for a time, he managed to make a poor subsistence by 
such precarious employment as he could obtain. But 
an evil spell appeared to pursue him even here. Broken 
down by hardship and poverty, his wife died, and 
Brontez, now a reckless and broken-hearted man, 
disappeared from the place, and it was rumoured that 
he had committed suicide. 

Meanwhile, certain family affairs rendered necessary 
a postponement of the Warden’s marriage with the 
wealthy young heiress of the iron-works. A year had 
elapsed since his visit to her father, and the time was 
now at hand when the long-talked-of alliance was to 
take place. To give proper éclat to the occasion, the 
Warden ordered the casting of three great bells, the 
amalgam of which was to be of a quality capable of 
producing chimes of musical tone. 

The day for casting the bells kad arrived. A mighty 
tank for containing the molten metal had been con- 
structed in the iron yard; and, by a curious coincidence, 
on the very spot where, long before, the Warden had 
fallen to the ground, stunned and bleeding, from the 
blow administered to him by the infuriated overseer. 
The tank was full of the seething metal, which worked 
and bubbled angrily, like some lake of molten silver 
about to burst its brinks. The moment for filling the 
moulds had come, but was delayed for the arrival of 
the Warden, who was to have witnessed the process. 
Just then, a difficulty with some machinery in a distant 
part of the yard summoned away all the workmen 
except one, who was left to watch the boiling metal. 

On the return of the workmen, Jaquez, the watcher, 
was found lying on some blocks of iron, in a fit. Re- 
storatives were at once applied; but it was some time 
before he recovered consciousness; and then it was 
perceived that the power of speech had departed from 
him. His hair was blanched to a silvery whiteness, 
and the vacant wandering of his eyes denoted that 
reason had lost her sway. 

The Warden failed to make his appearance. No 
further time could be allowed, for the metal was at a 
boiling point. The chief overseer gave the signal, and 
the bells were cast. 

The succession of the Wardenship fell upon a brother 
of the one who had so unaccountably vanished, and 
who was believed by his relatives to have committed 
suicide in one of his moody fits by precipitating himself 
down the shaft of some forgotten mine. One of the 
first acts of the new Warden was to have the great bells 
hung in the tower for which they were originally 
destined; but strict orders were issued that no test 
should be made of their tone, the first trial of which 
the new proprietor chose to have deferred until fate 
should throw in his way some fair damsel, his alliance 
with whom would be appropriately celebrated with 
joyful chimes on the wedding-bells. 

Nevertheless, it so happened that the Warden was 
never married. He died, though, about ten years 
after his succession to the estate. And on the day of 
the funeral a strange circumstance took place in the 
little asylum for decayed workmen belonging to the 
foundries of Lara. An old imbecile, named Jaquez, 
who had been an inmate of the place for many 
years, became suddenly restored to reason as the 
sad tolling of the bells vibrated upon his ear. He 
was on his death-bed then; but, feeble though he was, 
he spoke for the first time since his admission into the 
asylum. Alluding to things of ten years past as 
though they had happened but yesterday, he made in 
substance the following statement to his listeners who 
now crowded eagerly around him. 

Jaquez, as I have stated, was left alone to watch the 
tank of boiling metal, on the occasion of the casting of 
the bells. A minute or two after the departure of the 
other workmen the Warden made his appearance, 
having entered the yard by a postern-gate that commu- 
nicated with the grounds of the castle. He was in high 
glee, and in the act of addressing some condescending 
banter to Jaquez, when the latter saw approaching from 
the heaps of iron a wild, unearthly figure, clad in the 
skins of beasts, and his long matted locks tangled with 
weeds and briars. So paralized with terror was Jaquez 
that his tongue lost its powers, and he was unable to 
give the alarm. In a moment the maniac—for such he 
appeared to be—confronted the Warden, and with the 
words, ‘‘ Miguel Brontez greets you!” struck him to the 
earth with a crushing blow, and then raising him in his 
arms, plunged him bodily into the seething bell-metal, 
in which he was dissolved to instant annihilation. Then 
the maniac fled with the speed of a beast of prey! and 
of him there is no further record on earth. 





CURIOUS CONFESSIONS OF JOSIAR 
JONES. 


——_—_—>_—. 
Cuapter I. 
A SLIGHT MISTAKE. 


“On fancy’s wing I take my flight.” Just so; the 
misfortune is however, that my flights are usually so 
extended, and reach to such an altitude, that I find 
at times considerable difficulty in getting back to an 
apartment on the third floor of a house in Baker 
Street, my present abode while in the flesh. Not that 
I wish to be understood as grumbling; on the contrary, 
I consider that the amount of pleasure which I 
experience while on these expeditions far outweighs 
the trifling disappointment which I sometimes feel on 
my return to the dull realities of Baker Street. I have 
been assured by phrenologists that mine is as pure a 
form of the true sanguine temperament as is ever met 
with ; and that I have the organs indicative of the 
imaginative and inventive faculties most abnormally 
developed. I am willing to believe them, for I know it 
for.a fact, that I can never visit the model room at the 
South Kensington Museum, or read an account in the 
papers of some important mechanical discovery, without 
immediately inventing something myself of much more 
universal requirement. On such occasions my imagina- 
tion usually takes a continental flight, and not 
unfrequently carries me to the court of the Emperor 
Napoleon. The way it so happens is in this wise. 
Although, I argue, England has strong claims on the 
gratitude and: energy of all her sons, yet this particular 
son would be guilty of injustice to the rest of the human 
family, if by exposing himself to the inevitable delay 
of Government routine and British redcapism, he were 
to withhold a discovery of such vital importance so 
long from the world, No, I address myself to the 
Emperor Napoleon, and very soon receive a reply, 
appointing an audience at the Tuileries, and requesting 
me, a dear Count, to accept the expression of his most 
distinguished consideration. No, by the way, I am not 
a Count yet; first comes our little téte-a-téte in His 
Majesty’s favourite smoking-room. Then I picture to 
myself the Emperor, who appears to grow stouter every 
time I meet him—asking shrewd questions, and with 
uncommon penetration, starting objections to certain 
features in my invention, all of which I successfully 
disperse as I sit—the finest description of Havannah 
between my lips, sipping his Tokay and “ Siring” him. 
Then comes the Countship, the Grand Cross of the 
Legion of Honour, the shooting parties in the Bois de 
Boulogne, and I go to bed and dream of glorious runs 
with His Majesty’s fox-hounds at Fontainebleau. And 
suppose on awaking next morning—the taste of the 
Emperor’s cigars still in my mouth—some trifling 
objection occurs to me, which for a time vitiates the 
success of my invention, have I any reason to com- 
plain? Have I not drank the Emperor's wine, smoked 
his cigar, ridden His Majesty’s horses, and shot in his 
preserves, all in the course of a single evening, and 
how few can expect to enjoy a single one of these 
privileges in the course of a whole lifetime? Take 
another case—What occurs for instance after forwarding 
those humorous social sketches as a contribution to 
the Phenix Magazine! Why the mere fact of having 
done so causes me mentally to fly down into the 
country, where my pretty cousin Blanche and the other 
members of the Jones family are enjoying the Christmas 
festivities. Then I fancy I see a conscious blush 
suffusing the cheek of the lovely Blanche at that little 
love passage between the cousins, and she knows what 
was intended by the introduction of that particular 
verse of Moore. I think that I hit the governor a little 
too hard in that scene in the miser’s chamber. How 
Tom does roar at the description of the hunting dinner 
while the maternal has to wipe her eyes at the affecting 
trial of the fallen heroine. And even when I receive, 
a few days after, a notice to the effect that my contribu- 
tion “is not suited to the requirements of the Phenix 
Magazine, but will be returned under cover on applica- 
tion at the office,” even then my imagination suffices 
to cover the disappointment.. For I fancy on calling 
at the office and mentioning the title of the manuscript 
that the editor repeats and dwells pleasantly on the 
words, as on the recollection of some rare literary feast. 

It really is singular, considering the number of 
marriage ceremonies at which I have mentally assisted, 
that I was never nearer changing my condition than on 
the following occasion. 

I had long—though perhaps, to be more explicit, I 
-should say that for some weeks—I had been a humble, 
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fervent admirer of a certain incarnation of female 
loveliness, whose glorious effulgence first beamed upon 
me at a time—namely, during divine service—when my 
thoughts should have been otherwise engaged. I may 
have been mistaken in the supposition that the mutual 
contact of our thumbs on that occasion, when I handed 
her an open hymn book, was not altogether purely 
accidental on her part. I think, however, that I could 
hardly have been deceived in the look which she gave 
me on returning it. Or else, why did I take the trouble 
of following her and the elderly lady her companion 
home to No 9, Upper Berkleton street? Or was I likely, 
without any earthly encouragement, to go the next 
morning and confer with the grocer at the corner of 
that street, to waylay the letter carrier, or feign admira- 
tion of the fat housemaid? whom I fortunately en- 
countered at the gate of No. 9, on the look-out for 
followers, until I eventually discovered that her young 
mistress, Miss Charlotte, was the only daughter of the 
elderly lady, Madame Larousso, a widow of the late 
head of one of the largest French mercantile firms in 
London, but that they were quiet people, and did not 
see much company. Ay, there was the rub, for in the 
-whole circle of my acquaintance I could not find a single 
individual on such terms of intimacy with the family as 
would warrant his affording me an introduction. 

I was in despair to think that two hearts, whose beats 
were so much in unison, two hands whose pulses 
throbbed to grasp one another, should be kept thus apart 
by the frigid conventionalities of society. With the 
exception of the two short hours which my fair 
innamorata devoted every Sunday to public worship, and 
I to downright idolatry, the rest of the week was to me 
a blank. I will spare myself and readers a recapitula- 
tion of the thousand puerilities which characterised my 
conduct during this trying epoch. I will not attempt to 
describe how I endeavoured to bribe a photographer to 
conceal his camera in the organ loft, for the purpose of 
obtaining her carte de visite. Nor how, with a degree 
of sacrilegious effrontery which I shudder to refer to, I, 
sitting in the pew behind her, had once actually taken 
a lock of her golden tresses between my fingers, and 
was on the point of severing it with a pair of scissors, 
‘when the sharp cough of a churchwarden, who I found 
was observing me, caused me to drop them not quite 
dlown her neck, but on to her dress, and from thence 
on to the floor. I positively scorn myself when I 
remember how, finding the look of the congregation 
turned towards me at the sound, I kicked the old lady, 
who was slumbering peaceably beside me, in the shin, 
and by the look of indignation which I assumed made 
her appear the guilty party. There was no mistaking the 
arch look with which Charlotte returned the scissors at 
‘the close of the service. That one glance revealed all. 
I knew I was beloved. 

The very next evening, I was sitting in my lodgings 
dreaming—no I was not: I was distinctly making up my 
mind to tell my landlady, that unless the rascally 
foreigner overhead ceased his confounded strumming 
from morning till night I should quit the premises— 
when that selfsame lady appeared at the door with a 
Jetter in her hand requesting to know if the address of 
X. Y. was intended for me. ‘‘ Certainly,” I replied, ‘‘a 
‘letter from my publishers,” and when the woman had 
retired, thought so they have accepted my novel have 
‘they? There is something then in writing anonymously. 
Now what has that fellow had the audacity to offer me for 
it? Hulloa! ‘Madame Larousse presents her com- 
pliments to X. Y., and begs that he will call at No. 9, 
‘Berkleton street, between the hours of 11 and 12 o'clock 
to-morrow.” 

For a moment I felt a vague distrust, as the scissors 
‘business recurred to me, but I instantly dismissed it. 
“No,” I cried, as I reeled with joy to the window, to 
assure myself that I really was where I was, and that 
“‘things were what they seemed.” No, this means 
‘nothing more nor less than marriage with Mademoiselle 
‘Charlotte Larousse. She has confessed her unconquer- 

‘able passion for me to her mother, and her indulgent 
mother has written this note to pave the way to a closer 
intimacy. But how in the world did Charlotte find out 
‘that X. Y. and myself were the same person. Ha! ha! 
“trust a woman for that kind of thing. But let that 

fellow have a care. If that confounded tailor does not 
‘send home my new coat this very night, why let him 
‘whistle for his bill; from me he never gets it. 

Thad so little confidence in his doing so however, 

‘that I determined to go in person to the house of that 
worthy tradesman, where I presently attacked him, 
‘eating herrings in the back parlour, and after making 
him and his workmen plump down immediately to their 





boards, I extracted a solenm promise from him, which 
I felt that for once in his life he was not likely to break. 
Then I rushed round to Upper Berkleton street, to make 
sure that No. 9, was all right, and after slipping half-a- 
crown into the hands of the fire brigade man, and 
cautioning him to keep a sharp look-out on that 
particular house—no—I would not enter into details 
with him, but I had reasons to believe that it was not 
unlikely that a fire might occur—I returned home 
rejoicing. 

The last stroke of the hour of eleven by the parish 
clock, and my hand on the knocker of No. 9 were simul- 
taneous affairs of the next morning. Without recipro- 
cating the smirks of the fat housemaid, I expressed my 
assent to her proposition that I should walk into the 
front parlour. As soon as I had recovered from the 
momentary blindness caused by the transcendent 
loveliness of my soul’s idol as she passed me at the 
door and went apparently up stairs, I discovered the 
elderly lady emerging from behind a large cage, con- 
taining a grey parrot. I was not surprised at Charlotte 
retiring i there were certain preliminaries to be gone 
through ; my elegibility as a suitor was to be tested, it 
was to be a regular and open siege. 

“You are the X. Y. of Baker Street, and call in 
answer to my note, I presume?” enquired the lady, 
with a slightly foreign accent as she motioned me to a 
seat. 

To which I bowed my assent; and Madame, after 
carefully focussing her spectacles and then looking at 
me from beneath them, continued :— 

‘“‘T wrote to you in consequence of a sudden— and I 
must say rather foolish whim of my daughter, con- 
sidering the progress—” 

Then I interrupted her, and was expressing my 
belief that she never would regret the step which she 
had taken, when I was in turn interrupted by the old 
lady saying, ‘‘ Well, we will not discuss that question 
now. What I want to mention is, that received as you 
would be here, almost as one of the family—we should 
wish for the highest references to your qualifications 
and position.” 

Here I poured forth a whole host of scientific, literary 
and aristocratic names, two or three of which I was 
desired to note down with the addresses on a sheet of 
paper. I did so, and the lady continued,— ’ 

‘“ And in case everything should prove satisfactory, and 
this conversation should lead to an engagement, what 
would be your terms with my daughter ?” 

Although surprised at the way in which she put it, 
which I attributed to an imperfect acquaintance with 
the English language, I was not displeased, but at the 
same time I regretted not having made myself better 
acquainted with the circumstances of the family. 
Why bless your dear old soul, my good lady, I 
thought to myself, I'd take your lovely daughter 
without a sixpence. But why refuse a cool ten thou- 
sand or no doubt a considerably higher figure. However 
that is a subject which admits of some consideration. 

‘‘ Well, really, my dear Madam,” I replied, ‘do you 
not think at this early stage of the proceeding, that it 
would be somewhat premature to discuss the question. 
Had we not better leave it to our solicitors ? ” 

‘‘No,” returned Madame, ‘I do not see the necessity 
for that. Unless I am very much mistaken, it is always 
customary to enquire on such occasions. Surely you 
can give me some idea of what you expect ?”’ 

Well, I thought, this is something like business. I 
really do admire the tact and system of these French 
ladies. What a splendid housekeeper Charlotte will 
make, if she only has her mother’s turn for business. 
But I am afraid this old lady wants to take advantage 
of me. However, I can always leave the figure, and if 
she insists upon it, why here goes. 

‘Well, my dear Madam, if I should have the good 
fortune to win your charming daughter’s hand in 
marriage, I think that——” 

‘“« My daughter's hand in marriage?” shrieked the 
old lady ‘‘ my daughter Charlotte?’’ Then the parrot 
commenced repeating the name in nearly the same key, 
and the old lady after looking hopelessly from myself 
to the parrot, as though doubtless whether she had not 
mistaken the bird’s voice for mine, remarked “I have 
misunderstood you, sir; I know that I am getting a little 
deaf. But did you couple the word marriage and the 
name of my daughter together ? ” 

‘“*T am not aware,” I replied, ‘that I mentioned your 
daughter’s name, but most certainly we were engaged 
in discussing the marriage settlements.” 

‘“‘Why what in the name of goodness,” retorted 
Madame, “ is the connection between your teaching my 










daughter the guitar and marriage settlements. 
Really,” she continued, turning rather pale and moving 
towards the bell, ‘either you are not accountable for 
your actions or there has been some extraordinary 
mistake.” 

“You will excuse my saying so, Madame," I returned, 
“but really I am afraid your own mind is slightly 
wandering. However, here comes your daughter,” I 
continued, as Charlotte entered in walking dreas, “ and 
I have no doubt that Charlotte and I will soon set 
everything straight,” 

Then I advanced with outstretched hands, and with 
the most facinating smile was about to indulge in 
mutual felicitations, when she paused, looking coldly 
at me, while her mother whispered something to her, 
but not so low that I was unable to catch the sound of 
the word Lunatic. 

Then began Miss Charlotte, and I shall never forget 
the icy coldness with which her words were delivered. 
‘* Did you not receive a note from my mother yesterday ?”’ 

“T did.” 

“And are you not,” she continued, taking up the 
Times, “the author of this advertisement :—' Lessons 
in Spanish and the Guitar. The highest references. 
Address X. Y., No. 678, Upper Baker-street ?’ ” 

“Tam not,” I gasped, faintly, as a dreadful suspicion 
of the true state of affairs flashed across my mind. 

“ Then, sir,” replied Miss Charlotte, “I think that 
the sooner you return home, and deliver my mother's 
letter to the rightful owner the better.” 

I did deliver the letter to the rightful owner, and 
likewise another dictated by myself and signed by my 
landlady, with whom fortunately I had considerable 
influence, in which the rightful owner was requested to 
take himself and his guitar, out of No. 678, Upper 
Baker street, at his earliest convenience. 





Craprer I, 
MISFORTUNE SENDS STRANGE BEDFELLOWS. 


“Well Jones, you're a nice fellow, now are you not?” 
I said to myself as I rubbed my eyes, shook the rain 
from my clothes and dried my whiskers. ‘ You can't 
go anywhere to enjoy a little wholesome recreation, 
can’t you, but what you must needs drink bottled beer 
till you become as muzzy as an owl, and wake in 
the middle of the night with much the same feelings as 
a drowned rat, if it could possibly experience any under 
such circumstances, and probably assure yourself a 
similar attack of rheumatism to what you enjoyed last 
spring. Why, what on earth can the hour be?” The 
time I discovered on reference to my watch was mid- 
night, and the scene I remembered with little cherfulness 
was the interior of the Zoological Gardens, Regent's 
Park. And perhaps the reader may enquire, how gat ye 
there? Why, for that matter, I gat there in precisely 
the same manner thet two or three thousand other 
visitors did, on a certain fine day in Easter week, and 
the only point that requires explanation is why I did not 
get out of there at the same time as they did. The facts 
of the case are simply these. 

I had walked all the way from my lodgings in Baker 
Street to the Zoological Gardens, had visited every nook 
and cage in the institution, and at about three o'clock, 
feeling in need of refreshment, had indulged in a 
collection of chicken and Bass’s bottled ale. Thinking 
that I would smoke a cigar by way of a digestive, and 
listen to the effect of the band of the Guards when 
mellowed by distance, I ensconced myself in a seques- 
tered nook amidst the shrubbery, with a view to escape 
the notice of the keepers, and overcome with the 
excessive heat of the sun and my unwonted exertion 
(Mr. Bass may have been partly answerable) I had 
fallen into a profound snooze, which might have con- 
tinued till daylight, had I not been disturbed by the 
pattering of raindrops from a commencing shower. As 
soon as I discovered how excessively dark the night 
was, I began to fear that I might experience greater 
difficulty in making my exit from the gardens than I 
at first anticipated. In fact after once walking into a 
holly bush, and twice getting a mouthful of wet mould 
from a couple of falls, I made up my mind that the 
best course to pursue was to stand still and holloa, 
until I succeeded in attracting some of the keepers to 
the spot. Finding, however, that I was by no means 
the only living creature capable of emitting ~ocal 
sounds—for the hywnas and jackals were holding a 
most dismal concert with the wolves and dingos—I 
began to doubt the ultimate success of this expedient. 
After hailing for a quarter of an hour, and hearing no 
responsive human cheer, I determined to get under 
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shelter as soon as possible, for the rain was now falling 
fast. My idea was to make for the refreshment room, 
which I knew could not be very far distant from where 
I was standing, and there I hoped either to find some- 
body who would escort me out of the gardens or to 
obtain shelter until the weather should clear off. With 
this purpose in view I proceeded cautiously along, 
beating the ground before me with my stick, so as not 
to be diverted from the gravel walk, until I arrived at 
a building, against which I skinned my knees. From 
the darkness of the night I could not be at all certain 
whether this building was the refreshment house or not ; 
but having discovered the door and found that it opened 
readily I entered. I trust that I am not intruding upon 
any lady’s apartment, I thought to myself as I walked 
in, remembering the fair Hebe who had waited upon me 
at lunch, but I became quickly relieved on this point as 
a peouliar animal odour was wafted to my nostrils. I 
attempted to beat a retreat, but did not regain the door 
as easily as I had anticipated. Presently my hand 
touched a handle, not of the door by which I had 
entered, for I found that it was fastened by a button, 
and thinking that perhaps it led to the apartments of 
one of the keepers, I opened it and thrust my head in, 
at the same time exclaiming: ‘‘Hulloa!” I was about 
to -follow my head with my legs, when my nose was 
suddenly taken hold of by something which I supposed 
to be the hand of akeeper. ‘ Will you have the kindness 
not to grasp my nose?” I exclaimed, with considerable 
asperity, and was about to add “ It’s only I, Jones!” 
when my whiskers were handled not roughly, but as if 
they were being sampled by some curious investigator. 
Then I stretched forth my hand, and finding it come in 
contact with a warm hairy substance, I deemed it 
advisable not to pursne my investigations any further. 
So I slammed to the door, and after some little difficulty 
succeeded in making my way out of the house. I am 
not by any means a nervous man, and beyond the 
desire to discover the refreshment room, I had little 
other anxiety, for I knew that there was no more 
danger to be apprehended from the caged animals in 
the night than there was in the daytime, and I could 
not possibly fall down the bear-pit unless I did it on 
_ purpose. But when after groping about in the rain and 
darkness for another quarter of an hour, I suddenly 
" bocame aware that three impish-looking creatures were 
performing the most grotesque dance I ever witnessed 
around me, I must confess that I did not feel altogether: 
comfortable. As it appeared that they wished to have 
communication with me, and I had not the slightest 
desire for their company, as soon as they narrowed 
their circle of saltatory movements and came within 
kicking reach of me, I let out vigorously right and left, 
and had the satisfaction of hearing two of them jabber 
with the most angry dismay. Then it occurred to me 
that I must have left the door of the monkey-room 
unfastened, and that some of the ape family—which I 
trusted did not include any of the more dangerous 
wpecies—had effected their escape, and were now 
enjoying their intended freedom by disporting themselves 
around me. 

At length, just when I was going to relinquish my 
endeavour to find the refreshment room, and about to 
take refage under some sheltering tree and wait for day- 
wreak, I came to a building which I thought I recog- 
nized as the scene of my feats with the bottled ale and 
chicken. 

I tried the door, but it was fastened; I shouted, but 


found was open about six inches from the top. 


present circumstances. Corld that have been a rat? I 
_ wondered, as I knocked the ashes out of my pipe. Surely 
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something moved quite close to my hand just now. 
Having filled my pipe, I struck my remaining match, 
and, holding it aloft, stooped my head to discover the 
cause of this phenomenon. 

One glance sufficed to show me the fatal mistake I 
had made with regard to the rustic seat, and that instant 
the fusee fell from my trembling hand right into the 
eye of the rhinoceros. The next moment I was thrown 
from my seat, received a violent prod in the back which 
sent me flying through the air, I don’t know how far— 
fell somewhere—I had not the smallest conception 
where—and that is all that I was sensible of for a con- 
siderable time after. 

How long I remained in a state of unconsciousness I 
have no idea, but the first impression of returning sense 
came to me in the form of a dream. I fancied that I 
was tiger hunting in the Indian jungle, that I was 
peated on the back of an elephant, over whom I had 
lost all control, and that the scorcking noontide sun 
was beating down upon my bare head, so that my brain 
reeled with a sense of sickening faintness. Presently 
I thought that we left the jungle and entered a dense 
forest, through which the elephant tore in his mad 
career, trampling down the smaller trees, and bursting 
through the interlacing branches, while I had neither 
the power to stop him nor the will to throw myself off. 
Suddenly his headlong course was checked, and looking 
up, I perceived a huge boa constrictor, whose body, 
extending from one tree to another, barred our further 
progress. Then the serpent, loosening himself from 
the trees, began slowly to wind his scaly coils around 
us. Closer and closer we became pressed in his deadly 


‘embrace. I felt that blood was streaming from my 


mouth, that my eyes were starting from their sockets, 
that my last breath was leaving me, when the sound of 
* Hulloa!” delivered in the English language, roused 
me from my horrid dream. 

‘Well since Adam was a king!” the voice continned, 
‘if this aint the rammiest start I ever come across ! ” 

And I must confess that it gave me rather a peculiar 
start when on opening my eyes I found that I was lying 
comfortably on some straw alongside the chief elephant, 
who had twisted his trunk affectionately around me, 
and thereby ‘produced such horrid visions of a violent 
death. 

As soon as I had been assisted from my eccentric 
position by the astonished keeper, I suggested the 
propriety of his rubbing me down, furnishing me with 
soap and water, and if possible something in the shape 
of breakfast, before we proceeded to discuss the peculiar 
features of the case. To this he assented and led me to 
the lodge of the head keeper, where after performing 
the necessary ablutions, I was presently regaled with 
new laid eggs and coffee. Then I proceeded to lay the 
facts of the case before the assembled keepers, who 
listened with greedy ears while I discoursed of my affair 
with the rhinoceros, and mentioned the probable escape 
of one half of the monkeys. Thinking that in the event 
of our failing to recover any of the latter animals, an 
action might be brought against me by the Zoological 
Society, and being desirous of seeing the thing out, . as 
soon as I had finished my recital, we all hurried off 
together to the monkey house. Alas the building was 
entirely vacant, not even the aged baboon whose death 
from senility before the end of the week had been looked 
forward’ to as a certainty—was to be seen. We 
scattered out on all sides, and beat about the shrubbery 
in all directions, but not a glimpse could we catch of 
one of them. 

At last one of the keepers, an old South African bush- 
man, announced that he had strack monkey “ sign.” 
Following up the trail we found that it led almost in a 
‘bee line” to the refreshment room. And sure enough, 
on arriving at that building, we found that the whole of 
the missing monkeys—with a strange instinct and one 
that I would have given something to have been myself 
possessed of a few-hours back—had assembled within 
its walls. I was informed that nobody was accustomed 
to sleep upon the premises, and our guide pointed out, 
with a degree of shrewdness that a detective would have 
admired, how the animals had effected an entry by the 
chimney. 

The scene which met our astonished gaze, as soon as 
we had opened the door, certainly baffles all description. 
All that I remember with any distinctness is that the 
aged baboon, his stomach distended toa frightfal extent 
with banbury cakes, was lying supinely on his back, 
stretched at full length upon the counter, while two 
blue tailed apes, flourishing ginger beer bottles in their 
paws, were performing a species of war dance over his 
prostrate form. An inebriated orang was swigging at 








fighting, and falling amidst the débris of crockery and 
confectionery. However, after some little trouble we 
succeeded in returning the whole of these i i 
creatures to their proper sphere; and I trust that their 
feelings of gratitude towards me, their benefactor, are 
as lively as my own recollection of the sum which I had 
to pay by way of compensation for their most unseemly 
debauch. 
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From Ethiopia’s hills we come, 

Where ancient Nilus hides his silvery head 
Midst silent reeds, and caverns dumb, 
That never echoed mortal tread. 
Wakeful dragons, night and day, 
Guard the sacred mount ; 

Nymphs, with noiseless footsteps, play 
Round the mystic fount. 

Sire of many waters hail ! 

On thy green and flowing banks, 
Fanned by many a cooling gale, 

Song and dance attest our thanks ! 





FROM ARTEMUS WARD IN 
RICHMOND. 
—— 

(No periodical being considered perfect without some 
allusion to Artemus Ward, we have at great trouble 
secured his contribution from the conquered capital 
of the South. Ep. M. M. M.] 

RICHMOND. 

The old man finds hisself once more in a sunny 
climb. I cum here a few days arter the city catterpiller- 
tulated. 

My naburs seemed surprised and astonisht at this 
darin’ bravery onto the part of a man at my time of life, 
but our family was never know’d to quale in danger's 
stormy hour. 3 

My father was a sutler in the Revolootion War. My 
father once had a intervoo with Gin’ral La Fayette. 

He asked La Fayette to lend him, five dollars, promisin’’ 
to pay him in the Fall; but Lafy said, ‘‘ he coudn’t see 
it in those lamps.” Lafy was French, and his know- 
ledge of our langwidge was a little shaky. 

Immejutly on my .’rival here I proceeded to the 
Spotswood House, and callin’ to my assistans a young 
man from our town who writes a good runnin’ hand, I 
put my ortograph on the Register, and handin’ my 
umbrella to a bald-headed man behind the counter, who 
I s’posed was Mr. Spotswood, I said, *‘ Spotsy, how does 
she run?” 

He called a cullud purson, and said, 

“ Show the gen’lman to the cowyard, and giv’ him 
cart number one.” 

“Isn't Grant here?” I said. ‘ Perhaps Ulyssis 
wouldn’t mind my turnin’ in with him.” 

‘Do you know the Gin’ral?” inquired Mr. Spots- 
wood. 

“Wall, no, not ’zactly; but he'll remember me. 

His brother-in-law’s Aunt bought her rye meal of my 

uncle Levi all one winter. My uncle Levi's rye meal 

was—” 

“Pooh! pooh !” said Spotsy, ‘don’t bother me.” and 
he shuv’d my umbrella onto the floor. Obsarvin’ to 
him not to be so keerless with that wepin, I accompanied 
the. African to my lodgins. 

“‘My brother,” I sed, ‘“‘air you aware that you've 
been ’mancipated? Do you realise how glorus it is to 
be free? Tell me, my dear brother, does it not seem 
like some dreams, or to realise the great fact in all its 
livin’ and holy magnitood ?” 

He said he would take some gin. 

I was show’d to the cow-yard and laid down under a 
one-mule cart. The hotel was orful crowded, and I 
was sorry I had’nt gone to the Libby Prison. Tho’! 
should hav’ slept comf’ble enuff if the bed-clothes 
hadn’t been pulled off me durin’ the night, by 
geoundrul who cum and hitched a mule to the cart and 
druv it off. I thus lost my cuverin’, and my throat 
feels a little husky this mornin. 


Gin'ral Hulleck offers me the hospitality of the city. 


givin’ me my choice of hospitals. 
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He has also very kindly placed at my disposal a small- 
pox amboolance. 

UNION SENTIMENT. 

There is raly a great deal of Union sentiment in this 
city. I see it on ev'ry hand. 

I met a man to-day—I am not at liberty to tell his 
name, but he is an old and inflooentooial citizen of 
Richmond, and sez he, ‘‘Why! we've been fightin’ 
agin the Old Flag. Lor’ bless me, how sing’lar!” He 
then borrerr’d five dollars of me and bust into a 
flood of teers. 

Sed another (a man of standin’ and formerly a bitter 
rebuel), “‘ Let us at once stop this effooshun of blud! 
‘The Old Flag is good enuff for me. Sir,” he added, 
you air from the North! Have you a doughnut or a 
piece of custard pie about you?” 

I told him no, but I knew a man from Vermont who 
had just organized a sort of restaurant, where he could 
go and make a very comfortable breakfast on New Eng- 
Jand rum and cheese. He borrowed fifty cents of me, 
and askin’ me to send him Wm. Lloyd Garrison’s am- 
brotype as soon as I got home, he walked off. 

Said another, “ There’s bin a tremenduous Union 
feelin’ here from the fust. But we was kept down by a 
arain of terror. Have you a dagerretype of Wendell 
Phillips about your person? and will you lend me four 
dollars for a few days till we are once more a happy 
and united people.” 

JEFF. DAVIS. 

Jeff. Davis is not popular here. She is regarded as a 
‘Southern sympathiser. & yit I’m told he was kind 
to his parents. She ran away from ‘em many years 
ago, and has never bin back. This was showin’ ’em a 
‘good deal of consideration when we refleck what his 
conduck has been. Her captur in female apparel con- 
fooses me in regard to his sex, and you see I speak of 
him as a her as frekent as otherwise, & I guess he 
feels so hisself. 

R. LEE. 

Robert Lee is regarded as a noble feller. 

He was opposed to the war at the fust, and draw’d his 
‘sword very reluctant. In fact, he wouldn’t hav’ drawd 
his sword at all, only he had a large stock of military 
«lothes on hand, which he didn’t want to waste. He 
sez the colored man is right, and he will at once go to 
New York' and open a Sabbath School for negro 
minstrels. 

THE CONFEDERATE ARMY. 

The surrender of R. Lee, J. Johnston, and others 
leaves the confedrit Army in a ruther shattered state. 
That army now consists of Kirby Smith, four mules 
‘and a Bass drum, and is movin’ rapidly to’rds Texis. 

A PROUD AND HAWTY SUTHERNER 

Feelin’ a little peckish, I went into a eatin’ house to- 
-day, and encountered a young man with long black hair 
and slender frame. He didn’t wear much clothes, and 
them as he did wear looked onhealthy. He frowned on 
me, and sed, kinder scornful, ‘So, Sir—you come here 
to taunt us in our hour of trouble, do you?” 

“No,” said I, ‘I cum here for hash !” 

“ Pish-haw!” he sed, sneerinly, ‘I mean you air in 
this city for the purpuss of gloatin’ over a fallen people. 
“Others may basely succumb, but as for me, I will never 
yield—never, never!” 

“ Hav’ suthin’ to eat!” I pleasantly suggested. 

‘“‘Tripe and onions!” he sed furcely; then he added, 
“Teat with you, but I hate you. You're a low-lived 
Yankee!” 
aes which I pleasantly replied, ‘‘ How’l you have your 

? ” 

“ Fried, mudsill ! with plenty of ham-fat !”” 

He et very ravenous. Poor feller! He had lived on 
odds and ends for several days eatin’ crackers that had 
a revelers in the bread-tray at the 


He got full at last, and his hart softened a little 
to’ards me. “ After all,” he sed, “ you have sum 
people at the North who air not wholly loathsum 
beasts!” , 

“Well, yes,” I sed, “we hav’ now and then a man 
mong us who isn’t a cold-bluded scoundril. Young 
man,” I mildly but gravely sed, “this crooil war is over, 
and you're lickt! Its rather nesessary for sumbody to 
lick in a good square, lively fite, and in this ’ere case it 
happens to be the United states of America. You fit 
splendid, but we was too many for you. Then make 
‘the best-of it, & let us all give in and put the republic 
on a firmer basis nor ever. 

“ I don’t gloat over your misfortins, my young fren’. 

‘it. I'm.anold man now, & my hart is softer 
Ror it once was. You see my spectacles is misten’d 





with suthin very like tears. I’m thinkin’ of the sea of 


good rich Blud that has been spilt on both sides in this 
dredfal war! I’m thinkin’ of our widows and orfuns 
North, and of your’n in the South. I kin cry for both.” 

I riz up to go, & takin’ my young Southern fren’ 
kindly by the hand, I sed, ‘‘ Yung man, adoo! You 
Southern fellers is probly my brothers, tho’ you've oc- 
casionally had a cussed queer way of showin’ it! It’s 
over now. Let us all jine in and make a country on 
this continent that shall giv’ all Europe the cramp in 
the stummuck evry time} they look at us! Adoo, 
adoo!"” 

And as I am through, I'll likewise say adoo to you, 
jentle reader, merely remarkin’ that the Star-Spangled 
Banner is wavin’ round loose agin, and that there don’t 
seem to be anything the matter with the Goddess of 
Liberty beyond a slite cold. 

Arremus Warp. 


IN THE TWILIGHT. 


In the silence of the twilight 
When the birds are gone to rest, 
And the evening’s sun is sinking, 
Sinking fast in yonder west, 
Comes a voice from out of Dreamland ; 
And, in accents low and mild, 
Sweetly sings some quaint old ballad, 
That I loved when but a child. 


And I sit and idly listen 
To that song I loved of yore ; 
And my poor heart thrills with rapture ; 
And I feel a child once more. 
All my dreams of early pleasures, 
All my dreams of years long past, 
Come to me as I sit list’ning, 
Where I heard that ballad last. 


In the west the sunset fadeth, 
And the twilight dies away, 
And my dream of childhood’s pleasures 
Fadeth with the dying day ; 
And at evening in the twilight 
Oft I sit and ponder long, 
Dreaming that I hear those accents 
Singing still that olden song. 








OUT OF MARY’S LETTERS. 
> . 

Tt was not long ago that I was chatting with my blue- 
eyed cousin Adele about story-writing, when she gave 
me the following extracts from letters that she had 
received from an intimate acquaintance; saying to me, 
as she gave them, that perhaps they would only excite 
in me a smile, but that a woman’s heart would under- 
stand them. 

I took the extracts and read the following :— 

‘“¢ Adele!—I am here in my little room overlooking 
the stream upon whose bank you andI have lain for 
many an hour. It plays the same old tune, and glides 
just as fast as it used to do. And flowers overhang its 
bank, and tremble upon its bosom. 

“« The trees are blossoming, for to-day is May-day, 
and the children are wild with joy. Iam alone now as 
the sun is setting, and I wish you were here. Thereis 
& new comer in our village. A week ago to-day, a 
young man by the name of Henry Davenport engaged 
rooms for the season at the village hotel. Uncle Wil- 
liam was introduced to him in London last winter, but 
knows nothing more of him. He invited him to Agatha’s 
party, and we girls had him presented to us. He is 
very handsome—and, what is better, has a noble soul. 
There is, however, a look of defiance upon his face—and 
not a little pride in his heart. This has been the 
origin of a party of conspirators among us girls, and we 
are bound to conquer his heart. Our names are written 
in due order, and we are each to take our regular turn 
at trying to win his heart, and report progress to the 
band. Nowwe are only in sport, but we intend to show 
Mr. Davenport that he is not so independent as he 
thinks he is. Mary is the first on the list, and I am 
the next.” 

& s * e * e 


“ May 10.—Mary is not successful—or at least she 
her 


“ 13th.—Yesterday was a beantiful day, Adele. 
you will listen to me, I will talk to you of yesterday. 








lll 





Early in the morning I sauntered out carelessly, book 


in hand, for a stroll in the public garden. It was a very 
sweet morning, and the birds sang merrily—and I was 
merry, too, for I did not walk to the garden without a 
purpose, I was merry, and so I tripped carelessly along 
the gravelled walks until I came to the bower where the 
spring is hidden among the shrubbery that surrounds 
it; and who should I meet but Harry! I uttered an 
apology for my intrusion ; but he rose and asked me to 
sit on the bench in the bower. I don't know why—but 
I blushed—I, who came to lay a snare for him, felt very 
much like being snared myself. There is something in 
his dark, passionate eye that makes my heart throb 
faster than when I am alone in my chamber. 

“ He was reading ‘ St. Agnes’s Eve,’ he said—that 
exquisite poem of poor Keats; and he promised 
thatif I would meet him on the morrow, here, he would 
read itto me. And I have promised that I would meet 
him here to-morrow—do not fear for me, for indeed I 
don’t love him yet, dear Adele—I think not yet!” 

« . . o * * 

‘“‘ 15th.—Four days have pdssed away since I wrote 
you last. I told you that I had promised to meet 
Henry in the bower to hear him read ‘ St. Agnes’s Eve.’ 
I met him there before the dew was off the grass. The 
brooklet murmured sweetly, and the flowers smiled, and 
the little birds twittered and chirped away happily— 
and—lI will confess it—I was happy. 

“With his rich, melodious voice, he read that delicious 
poem, and I found that I had never known the half of 
the beauties it contains. I wish you could hear him 
read it, Advle, for his voice brings to the surface every 
hidden beauty. When he had finished it he timidly 
glanced’ at me—for you know such sweet things leave a 
something in the heart that makes me timorous—he 
timidly. glanced at me, and closed the book. I essayed 
to praise the poem and his voice, but a stammering 
came upon my tongue, and I felt the blood rushing to 
my cheeks. And then—but I will not tell you how I 
contrived to fly away from my awkward situation. 
That night I was obliged to report to the band—I am 
afraid I deceived some of them.” 

o + « a e . 

‘* 20th.— Adele! shall I let you gaze at my heart? 
Can I help it? for I commenced telling you of my wild 
adventures at charming, when lo! I—but wait a moment, 
and I will tell you all, my dear and long-tried friend. 
Yesterday, as I sat by Harry’s side in the bower, he 
gave me a rosebud! I knew its language, and the 
secret of my soul ran foolishly from my heart to my 
face. My deep blushes, he said, emboldened him, and 
he knelt before me and told me that he loved me, and 
asked me if I thought I could love him. What could I 
do, Adele, frightened as I was, but murmur ‘ Yes’—and 
lay my head upon his bosom? When I heard the 
beating of his noble heart—then, if never before, I 
knew I loved him. You never did hear the birds sing 
as they did then! And the little brook frolicked ever 
80 gleefully. Iam happy! I need not tell you so, for 
you will know it without. This world is a bright one, 
for all the misanthropes say. I fancy they never sing 
for them, for if they did they couldn’t call this earth a 
mournful place. 

“ To-night I have engaged to report to the ‘ band,’ 
and what shall I do? They do not dream that the 
charmer is charmed ; I must deceive them for this once, 
and I will pretend to give up after now. Good night.” 

a * * * * a 

“ 21st.—Adele—I am alone in my little room. The 
music of the little brook is sad to me now. The birds 
are all mocking my poor heart. Adele! oh, my Adele! 
mine eyes wet this sheet, when I tell you that I am 
very sad. The sun is gone out to me, and it is so dark 
that I wish to lean upon you—will you let me, Adele ? 

‘‘ But a few hours ago, and I was happier than my 
canary bird. - 

‘‘ This morning Charlie brought me a letter from 
Henry. Here it is:— 

‘“* « Mary—Yesterday a friend of mine told me to be 
careful how I gave my heart to your keeping; for you 
had been selected by a party of girls to win my heart in 
sport. I would not, could not believe him—when he 
offered me a chance to hear from your own lips a con- 
fession of the fact. I did—no matter how—hear you 
say, last night, toa company of giddy girls, that you 
would humble me after a while. If you knew, Mary, 
the poignancy of my grief you would never again trifle 
with so sacred a thing as a heart. I leave this placo 
before you will receive this, and you never can know 
whither I have gone. Henny.’ 

“ Need I tell you, Adele, how like a stroke of light- 
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that I did wrong in telling” 

the girls what I did, but I did it to conceal my love for 

Henry. ‘I havé been to the place where he first told. 

me he loved me, and everything said to me—he is 

“ Adele, may I Jean upon you? I have lost a wealth 

of courage and strength within a few hours, and I wish 
something to lean upon ;—something.” 


A laid down the note-book. “ Cousin Adele,” said 
I, * have you heard nothing from Henry?” 

Ty Nothing.” 

“ And Mary—where is she ?” 

She gently took my hand in hers, looked up to the 
sky, and said, with a tear dropping from her eye— 

** Do you understand me ?” 

Ay—I understood her. 


QE 


THE LIGHTHOUSE. 
I was a fisherman’s only child: 
The night is dark and the winds are wild, 
And the clouds are black in the skies : 
The fisher-lads they called me fair, 
They praised my lips and my long dark hair, | 
And they praised my great black eyes. 
¥ married the man who kept the light : 
The rain falls fast and wild is the night, 
And the blast goes wailing by: 
I married the man, for I thought it grand 
To live a mile or more from the land, 
In the lighthouse narrow and high. 


The keeper was wrinkled and bent and old: 

The night is wild and the winds blow cold; 
But what was his age to me ? 

For I longed to live in the lighthouse, where 

It frowns on the huge rocks black and bare 
Away out into the sea. 


So I married the keeper wrinkled and old 

One cloudy day when the winds blew cold, 
One cloudy, windy day ; 

Though I loved a lad whose ship had set sail, 

To follow the track of the monstrous whale, 
From the old land-belted bay. 


And I went to live in the lighthouse, where 

It frowns on the huge rocks black and bare 
Away out in the sea ; 

And I helped the keeper to mind the light, 

And to keep thelamps all trimm’d and bright, 
As bright as they could be. = 

Slowly and weary the days went by: 

The clouds are black in the wild night sky, 
And fiercely flies the gale : 

And I thought all day of Willie Adair, 

The lad I loved with the light brown hair, 
Who had gone to follow the whale, 

Of Willie Adair with the bright blue eyes. 

Fiercely the raging tempest flies, ... 
And the clonds are the in the sky : 

I thought‘of him, for Toyed him well : 

How 1 hated the other none may tell : 
O, the days went slowly by ! 


One night I was left to mind the light : 
O, but it was a terrible night : 
And the kéeper was far away : 
~ ‘The winds and the waves SF veacdhditiny ions, 
They had driven me mad who once was sane, 
They had driven me mad, I say. 


The clouds they were black in the midnight sky 

And the maddened waves rose mountains high 
All round about the place : 

I stole up the stairs and put out the light, 

I put out the light on that terrible night ; 
May the great Gop grant me grace ! 

I waited and listened and waited there 

Till I heard shrill cries on the wild night air, 
And the boom of the signal gun, _ 

Till I heard at last the harsh, loud shocks 

As the good ship strack on the cruel rocks— 
Then I knew my work was done ! 


Next morning the sun shone clear and bright 
After the wrath of that terrible night, 

As I looked out on the sea ; 
And there on the huge rocks black and bare 
I saw the corpse of Willie Adair, 

And his eyes seemed fixed on me.. 
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If e’er to the city of Dublin you've been, 
My /irst in great plenty you've cértainly'seen, 
My nezt is a verb which is found in this line, 
And which I, as neuter, may safely decline. 
My third is a stream, flowing merry and free, / / 
Till at length it is lost in the depths of the sea ; 
My whole names a castle in which was confined 
A monarch of England—come, call me, to mind. 


ul. 
My whole of my second’s composed, 
And always my first doth contain, 
Alike used by peasant and lord, . 
My name, then, kind reader, ‘explain. 


III, 

My /irst an author was of no mean note, . 

My next @ motto is we often quote ; 

Lord Byron, gentle’ Coleridge, Scatt as-well, 
Did, in the writing of my whole, excel. 


“IV. 
My jirst you must utter whenever you/spenk, 
But if they possess not my second, they’re weak ; 
The works of my whole are with pleasure oft read, 
Which have come from the pen of a poet.long dead. 
. vs ‘ wh ' } 
s* ; i ¥Av¢ 
See in my first the glorious wan, | 
Bright monarch o wat skies, ¢ ct 
Tinging the distant with gold, ’ 
As onward still he hies. 
My second a winejstatesindn Wds, 
(An author, a, ‘tis. said), ° 
Who, in the-eause-of- woman's right, 
Finally lost his head. _ 
My third is often’ hail’d by us» 
With gladness and delight ; 
When on a voyage long ‘we’ vex been, _’ 
’Tis an assuring sight. 
My whole when conjoined rightly will: - 
An English county name, 
Which for.its lovely-seenery;-~""""" 
Has long been known to fame. 


vi. 

My first is a monarch of high degree, 

My second oft, goes on the stormy-sea, 

My whole is a bird of gay plumage I ween, 
Sometimes seen on banks of the murmuring stream. 


Vis 
My first may be taken in various Ways, 

To lengthen one’s purse, or make happy one’s days! 
In trade.and in love. am known, _ 
With more or less power;trath S:some to own. 

My second ih war and for commerce is found 
More useful to both as the seasons go round. 
My whole is with spinners, like Orders and gatii, 
A reeled quite as gomifon as Ipaipshire 19 re & 


— 


vit. 
As time with rapid pace flies on 

We're often doomed our first to feel, 
Regret the pleasures ever gone, 

And yet the sigh of grief. conceals 
But still my second should not’mourn, 

For pleasures shine above our way, 
And joys we think can ne’er return 

Once more resume their sunny ray. 
While, ’mid the sorrows of a life, 

Whose pathway many thorns may bear, 
A beacon in fate’s rudest strife, 

My whole shall soothe all doubt and care. 


“twas to ther@tly inopthjot May, 
Whehi Bowers first open'to the day, 
My first within the garden bower. 
Enjoy’d the cooling morning hour: 
She twined a wreath of balmy May, 
With dewy leaves and rosebuds gay, 
And on the air her song did float, 
Sweet as my second’s cheerful note. 
Her garland twined amid her curls, 
Adorning more than gems or pearls ; 

z My whelp- cany piel, the Goqses Sonpake, 





Resplendent, fair, andi 
My first adorns the brows 
Emitting rays serene ; 
My social second oft is spread; 
And from it we are daily fed, 
Throughout life's changettil dose j. * 
Now view my whole, with segman’s eyes, 
As o’er the wave the — a 
- As-to thé Fight I na 
—>— 
REBUSES, 
qPshily BIAS ok 
. »My first is foynd inthe, river en > iy second is 
three-fourths of a’ bird, held Ma y th “ages 
Assyrians ; my third is ‘a provinée er ‘Abyas' 
fourth is a fine city of Germany, ,on, the Bhine ; po 
fifth is a town of Italy; my sixth is & river in North- 
amptonshire ; and my seventh e¢eupies exhotly: one-fifth 
of the world. Place these in ordér under each other, 
* andthe initials ‘and finals’ Will, enidh five the name of a 
valuable mineral substance.. , The positions of any whole 
will also reveal my naine. 
eee FOYS a tf 
: ; GEOGRAPHICAL, Bras. ore 
A province of Egypt. ; 
A large river in Asia. BLY 
A group of islands in the Pacific Ocean. 
A county of Scotland. 
A langescity’ of German. . tah 
‘An island in the Atlantic Patek lds nO 
A town in Switzerland on the Aar. 
‘A’ small river of Germany, in Westphalia. 
A town in Nottinghamshire. 
7 710. Apountry ofcAtriens) >) 
‘11. Ariver of Chinese Tartary. 
12. A town in France, on the Endre. 
13. A fortress in Egypt. 
The initials and fithls read downwards will disclose 
"the names of two of our « most .eminent. — 
authoresses. eyee se ene 
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“ ENIGMAS..,. *. 
ft : 
One thing, good sir, of you I crave, 
Which you yourself can never have, 
Nor ever had in time that’s past, 
Nor ever can while time doth last ; 
Yet if you love me as you say, 
Pray;give it me,'T'm suré you maya, 
Ca he WS 
In ancient times there livéd one, 
As Seripture will declare, 
Who spoke, and ever spoke the truth, 
Which plainly did appear. 
He lived on earth, and did not sin, 
Guiltless he lived and died ; 
And all ve coro were most just, 


eee And ified. 
: f = "Yet! “is, "tis eae orn 


be ne er al id rs 
Nor'a any of his ancestors, 


Nor yet his future race. 


_ ANSWERS TO CHABADES, BTC; 


“Estosas. he The Ss SrA a-gue. 
III. Mo-nosyllable.’ 


CHarapgs,.. I. suai 11. Steeple-chase. - Ill. 
News:paper. ' IV.) Snowball. * fino ag t0 

Resvuses. :1~;Mane, men, man, name, amen. II. 
Cri-me-a, crime, rime, mire, rim. III. Chair, hair, 
air. IV. Pan, nap. V. Sling, ling, gin, in. VI. Cle- 
o-patra. 4 - \ -s r Py Ff 
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ning this came to my’ heart? I confess to you, with 


hot tears blinding my eyes, that I did wrong in telling” 


the girls what I did, but I did it to conceal my love for 
Henry. ‘I havé been to the place where he first told 


‘me he loved me, and everything said to me—he is 


gone. 
* Adele, may I lean upon you? I have lost a wealth 
of courage and strength within a few hours, and I wish 
something to lean upon ;—something.” 


I laid down the note-book. ‘ Cousin Adele,” said 
. * have you heard nothing from Henry ?” 

“ Nothing.” 

** And Mary—where is she ?” 

She gently took my hand in hers, looked up to the 
sky, and said, with a tear dropping from her eye— 

** Do you understand me?” 

Ay—I understood her. 








THE LIGHTHOUSE. 


1 was a fisherman's only child: 

The night is dark and the winds are wild, 
And the clouds are black in the skies : 

The fisher-lads they called me fair, 

They praised my lips and my long dark hair, 
And they praised my great black eyes. 


T married the man who kept the light : 
The rain falls fast and wild is the night, 
And the blast goes wailing by: 
I married the man, for I thought it grand 
To live a mile or more from the land, 
In the lighthouse narrow and high. 


The keeper was wrinkled and bent and old : 

The night is wild and the winds blow cold ; 
But what was his age to me ? 

For I longed to live in the lighthouse, where 

It frowns on the huge rocks black and bare 
Away out into the sea. 


So I married the keeper wrinkled and old 

One cloudy day when the winds blew cold, 
One cloudy, windy day ; 

Though I loved a lad whose ship had set sail, 

To follow the track of the monstrous whale, 
From the old land-belted bay. 


* And I went to live in the lighthouse, where 
It frowns on the huge rocks black and bare 
Away out in the sea ; 
And I helped the keeper to mind the light, 
And to keep the lamps all trimnr'’d and bright. 
As bright as they could be. 


Slowly and weary the days went by: 

The clouds are black in the wild night sky, 
And fiercely flies the gale : 

And I thought all day of Willie Adair, 

The lad I loved with the light brown hair, 
Who had jrone to follow the whale, 


Of Willie Adair with the bright blue eyes. 
Fiercely the raging tempest flies, 

And the clouds are black in the sky : 
[ thought of him, for T loved him well : 
How TI hated the other none may tell : 

O, the days went slowly by ! 


One night I was left to mind the light : 
O, but it was a terrible night : 
And the kéeper was far away : 
The winds and the waves they had crazed my brain, 
They had driven me mad who once was sane, 
They had driven me mad, I say. 


The clouds they were black in the midnight sky 

And the maddened waves rose mountains high 
All round about the place : 

I stole up the stairs and put out the light, 

I put out the light on that terrible night ; 
May the great Gop grant me grace { 

I waited and listened and waited there 

Till I heard shrill cries on the wild night air, 
And the boom of the signal gun, 

Till I heard at last the harsh, loud shocks 

As the good ship struck on the cruel rocks— 
Then I knew my work was done ! 


Next morning the sun shone clear and bright 
After the wrath of that terrible night, 

As I looked out on the sea ; 
And there on the huge rocks black and bare 
I saw the corpse of Willie Adair, 

And his eyes seemed fixed on me.. 
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If e’er to the city of Dublin you've been, 

My /irst in great plenty you've certainly seen, 
My next is a verb which is found in this line, 
And which I, as neuter, may safely decline. 

My third is a stream, flowing merry and free, 
Till at length it is lost in the depths of the sea ; 
My whole names a castle in which was confined 
A monarch of England—come, call me to mind. 


Il. 
My whole of my second’s composed, 
And always my first doth contain, 
Alike used by peasant and lord, 
My name, then, kind reader, explain. 


Ill. 

My Jirst an author was of no mean note, . 

My next a motto is we often quote ; 

Lord Byron, gentle Coleridge, Scott as-well, 

Did, in the writing of my whole, excel. 

Iv. 

My jirst you must utter whenever you'speak, 
But if they possess not my second, they’re weak ; 
The works of my whole are with pleasure oft read, 
Which have come from the pen of a poet.long dead. 


ve 

See in my first the glorious sun, 
Bright monarch of the skies, 

Tinging the distant hills with gold, 
As onward still he hies. 


My second a wise'statesnan Was, 
(An author, too, ’tis said), 

Who, in the cause of woman's right, 
Finally lost his head. 


My third is often hail’d by us 
With gladness and delight ; 
When on a voyage long ‘we've been, 
Tis an assuring sight. 
My whole when conjoined rightly will 
An English county name, 
Which for its lovely scenery; 
Has long been known to fame. 
VI. 
My jist is a monarch of high degree, 
My second oft goes on the stormy sea, 
My whole is a bird of gay plumage I ween, 
Sometimes seen on banks of the murmuring stream. 


Vi. 

My /irst may be taken in various Ways, 

To lengthen one’s purse, or make happy one’s days! 
In trade and in love. am-very,. wellknown, yr" 
With more or less power; truth leads some to own. 
My second in war and for commerce is found 

More useful to both as the seasons go round. 

My whole is with spinners, like orders and gaii, 

A thing quite as common as Laneashire rain. 


VIII, 
As time with rapid pace flies on 

We're often doomed our first to feel, 
Regret the pleasures ever gone, 

And yet the sigh of grief conceal. 


But still my second should not mourn, 
For pleasures shine above our way, 

And joys we think can ne’er return 
Once more resume their sunny ray. 


While, ’mid the sorrows of a life, 

Whose pathway many thorns may bear, 
A beacon in fate’s rudest strife, 

My whole shall soothe all doubt and care. 


TX. 
*T was in the éarly month of May, 
When flowers first open to the day, 
My jirst within the garden bower 
Enjoy’d the cooling morning hour. 
She twined a wreath of balmy May, 
With dewy leaves and rosebuds gay, 
And on the air her song did float, 
Sweet as my second’s cheerful note. 
Her garland twined amid her curls, 
Adorning more than gems or pearls ; 
My whole may well the flowers forsake, 
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Resplendent, fair, and cally béight, 
My first adorns the brow of night, 

Emitting rays serene ; ’ 
My social second oft is spread, 
And from it we are daily fed, .. 
Throughout life's changeful scene ; 
Now view my whole with seaman's eyes, 
As o'er the wave the vessel flies, 
As to the right I lean. 
——~) 
REBUSES. 
1. : en? 

My yirst is found in the river, Dee; ty second is 
three-fourths of a bird, held sacred. by the ancient 
Assyrians; my third is a province of Abyssinia ; my 
fourth is a fine city of Germany, on the Rhine; my 
fifth is a town of Italy; my sixth is a river in North- 
amptonshire ; and my seventh eceupies exactly one-fifth 
of the world. Place these in order under each other. 
and the initials and finals. will. each give the name of a 
valuable mineral substance. . The position? of mY whole 
will also reveal my name. ; wee 

were was 

«+ Gro@rapuicaL Rens. 
1. A province of Egypt. 
2. A large river in Asia. : 
3. A group of islands in the Pacific Ocean. 

. A county of Scotland. 

. A large city of Germany. Lach. 

. An island in the Atlantic Ocean. — 

. A town in Switzerland on the Aar. 

. A small river of Germany, in Westphalia. 

. A town in Nottinghamshire. 

. Acountry of Africa. > 

. A river of Chinese Tartary. 

. A town in France, on the Endre. 
3. A fortress in Egypt. 

The initials and finals read downwardé ‘will disclose 
the names of two of our most eminent British 
authoresses. 

ENIGMAS. . 
I. 
One thing, good sir, of you I crave, 
Which you yourself can never have, 
Nor ever had in time that’s past, 
Nor ever can while time doth last ; 
Yet if you love me as you say, 
Pray give it me, I'm suré you mayy 


Il. 
In ancient times there livéd one, 
As Scripture will declare, 
Who spoke, and ever spoke the truth, 
Which plainly did appear. 
He lived on earth, and did not sin, 
Guiltless he lived and died ; 
And all his actions were most just, 
_,,And to be justified. 
Yet, for all this, ’tis suyé in heaven 
He ne’er shall find a place,’ 
Nor any of his ancestors, — 
Nor yet his future race. 


—@— 


ANSWERS TO CHARADES, ETC;, IN-OUR/TAST. 
Extemas. I. The five vowels II) P dime, a-gue. 
III. Mo-nosyllable. “IV. A Wall.” V."Bow.” 


Cuarapes.. I. Horn-pipe. 11. Steeple-chase.-, 11. 


News-paper. IV. Snow-ball.’ ; J 


Resvses. I. Mane, men, man, name, amen. II. 
Cri-me-a, crime, rime, mire, rim. III. Chair, hair. 
air. IV. Pan, nap. V. Sling, ling, gin, in. VI. Cle- 
o-patra. . WTF 
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t of 2 Place w was London 


a when Cardinal Wolsey. rode through its streets on his mule, holding 
: to his nose; and followed by a train of nobles like an ecclesiastical king? What sort of a place was it 
when Queen Elissbeth went in her royal barge to the stairs of Black Friars, to see Will Shakespeare perform in his 
own * Hamlet?” "What sort of a, place was it when Chancery Lane was a “lover's walk,” and Covent Garden a 
nursery ground in the green fields? Where was Bloomsbury then, where was Russell Square, where was Long Acre? 
Who wonld-not wish to know how the old city looked when there was no Oxford Street, no Regent Street, no West- 
End, no Whitechapel ? . When the Thames was the great thoroughfare, and gay barges passed up and down with men 
‘in silks and satins; when the Strand was suburb with gentlemen's mansions, and gardens sloping to the river ; 
when Surrey was unknown, except as a lovely rural district ?. It is very natural that we should wish to know some- 
thing of the old Blnae when tenia vee &pibvor: eeeeaan: tf Bah en the city walle were the boundaries of: the 
ee Its0 happens that Ralph Aggas, a famons engraver and surveyor in the reign of bluff Harry, drew a map of 
‘Bondon as-London was when he was living ; it was published and corrected in the reign of Elizabeth. It is the first 
- -map-ever-engraved of the city, and it was done on wood. It is a most valuable document, and gives us a picture 
of * Iindd’s great town,” so graphic, so truthfal, so interesting, that we think our readers will be well 

pleased to have the opportunity of picking out the well- known saan and comparing what London was with what it is. 


On July 19 and 26, with Nos. 27 and 28 of Cassell’s Family Paper, will be issued a 
ee eee _ Fac-simile of Ralph Aggas’ Map of OLD LONDON, 


eens ‘COMPLETE IN TWO SHEETS, PRICE TWOPENCE EACH. 











19 Subscribers to Cascerx’s Fancy Parex, Nos. 27 and,28, will: have at their option the opportunity of purchasing the above most interesting Map 

nae in two Large Double Sheets) for 4d. The West Sheet will be published July 19th, price Qd.; and the East Sheet, July 26th, price 2d. Articles 
Meas. desoriptive of the Map will appear in Nos. 27 and 28 of Cancuts’s Fauny Paren. Subscribers desirous of availing themselves of this opportunity, should 

ee ee Se ee eee and unless the orders reach the Publishers before 


Babin decreas en ee 
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On avausT 2, with No. 29 of 


-CASSELL’S” FAMILY PAPER 


_ Will bo commenced the iene, in WHRKLY PENNY MAPS (i Doni Sheets, price 2d.), of 


. SSHLL’s 


pabiiin, Navigable Canals, Woods, Railways, &c., 
8 ene extant. 


, commencing with the MAP of the 
Sheet, sae may be obtained, 
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